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The present number contains twenty-four pases, or a 
sheet and half, and as much matter as is usually found in 
more than eighty octavo pages, which is not half the 
quantity that would have been given this week, had the 
means been afforded; but with all over-exertion, it is 
not possible for us to keep pace with the presentation 
of important things for insertion. The present is a sea- 
son of extraordinary interest to persons of every class— 
from honest farmers down to the scullions of ‘‘scurvy 

liticians,’? who ‘‘seem to see the things they see not;” 
and we must do all that we can to preserve an account of 
the proceedings of our day. Our situation, in some re- 
spects, is an unpleasant one. It is the reverse of the 
maxim which advises to ‘‘make hay while the sun 
shines.” Weare rather compelled to follow than pro- 
ceed with events; there is a reduced desire, perhaps, to 
support us on that account—the just past, or passing, 
being more generally regarded than the future; and such 
is the mass of documentary matter and speeches, that. it 
is hard to get room for some things of our own make, 
which might cause our paper sometimes to be sought 
sher—~qarkape. 

We have had a difficult path to pursue this week. Our 
first purpose was to have inserted the speeches of Messrs. 
McDuffie and Clay, inthe house and in the senate, at 
full length; and the former was placed in the hands of the 
workmen; after which it appeared probable that the whole 
of Mr. Clay’s would not be reported in time for us, (and 
being always loath to divide such things), we preferred a 
present insertion to that of Mr. Polk, in reply to Mr. 
Mc Duffie, the rule being absolute to give both sides, in 
as nearly equal proportions as possible. But Mr. Polk’s 
speech, commenced on Monday, (being interruped), was 
not concluded till Thursday, and a full report of it has 
not yet reached us—and so it must be divided. And this. 
unpleasant arrangement of our pages cecurs—that, in the 
order of them, the first part of Mr. Polk’s speech, in re- 
ply to that of Mr. McDuffie, precedes—such being the 
necessity in the mechanical department of our business. 

The long articles contained in this number are— 

The speech of Mr. McDuffie, and part of the reply of 
Mr Polk; 

The correspondence of Mr. Jaudon, cashier of the 
bank of the United States, with Mr. Campbell, treasurer 
of the United States. 

The resolutions passed at alate meeting of the people 
of Richmond. 

An editorial article on the organization of the public 
press, and concerning the case of Messrs. Gales & Sea- 
ton, printers to the house of representatives. 

The proceedings of congress, which are rather more 
exciting than is common, because of certain remarks in 
the senate, on the presentation of a report from the se- 
cretary of the treasury, and in the house, on the me- 
morial of Mr. Fletcher, who has been ‘‘reformed” out 
of the office of the clerk.* 

_ With the other less extensive, but equally interest- 
ing articles. 

_ A considerable quantity of editorial matter or compila- 
tions with respeet to the present state of the money-mar- 
ket are prepared; but they must be at least postponed. 
The chief things noticed are— 








* It is stated that two other gentlemen have been also re 
moved, Messrs. Patterson and Randolph, for both whom a great 
deal of public feeling is expressed—their places being supplied 
by Mr. Early, who was a candidate for the clerkship of the 

Ouse, Opposed to Mr. Franklin, and received 8 votes on the 
first ballot, after which he was withdrawn; the other two are 
said to be editors of newspapers!—one Mr. French, from New 

ampshire, the other, Mr. Walsh, editor of the ‘Reporter,’ at 

arrisburg, Pa. and now holding the place of printer to the 
legislature of that state! We editors are, indeed, in request 
—the very pets of the times. 
Vor. XLV—6ie. 21. 





A decline in the price of agricultural and other pro- 
duections—a decline in the demand for labor, and the re- 
duced prices at which many things are disposed of—to 
raise money: with many miscellaneous items and remarks 
on different subjects connected with, or growing out of, 
the removal of the deposites; some of which go to shew 
that it is impossible, or, at least, at present impracticable 
for the state deposite banks to equalize the currency. 
They refuse the notes of each other if tendered in pay- 
ment for duties—and so it is that the very bank bills re- 
ceived in the payment of debts of the U. States at Nor- 
folk, for an example, were not accepted in the payment 
of debts due to the U. States in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
&e. We blame not the banks for this—but must ask, are 
such proceedings honest on the part of the government, 
with respect to its creditors and debtors? 

The correspondence between Messrs. Jaudon & Camp- 
bell claims and will receive a close reading. Some re- 
marks written upon it must be deferred. 

The New York board of trade have petitioned congress 
that the deposites may be restored to the bank of the U. 
States; and there was a mighty meeting of the people of 
Philadelphia, of all parties, on Tuesday last, at which 
resolutions concerning the pressure for money were pass- 
ed; but these two articles are also shut out from a pre- 
sent insertion. 


We have a copy of Mr. Taney’s report, referred to in 
the proceedings of the senate of Monday last—but arti- 
cles concerning the bank multiply upon us with so much 
rapidity that we know not how to dispose of them. 


We insert the official aceount of a great meeting of the 
citizens of Richmond, and others, supposed in all to have 
amounted to more than 1,000 persons, which was held in 
the capitol on the evening of the 26th ult. The resolu- 
tiens are drawn up with exceeding power, and are uncom- 
monly argumentative. The one that speaks of the re- 
moval of the deposites at so short a period before the 
meeting of congress, is very impressive. It is given to 
be understood that the president’s motive in this aetion 
was to take the whole subject out of the power of con- 
gress, unless two-thirds should agree to order a restora- 
tion of the public money to its former place of safety; 
but we are not prepared to believe, that, if a majority of 
the representatives of the people and of the senate, shall 
require a return of the deposites, that the president will 
veto the act! 


Mr. Clay continued his great speech on the removal 
of the deposites, &c. on Monday and concluded it on 
Tuesday, on which days an audience in the house was 
kept up only for the want of room in the senate to hold 
the people, and possibly, sometimes, a quorum of the 
members was hardly present. He was exceedingly ani- 
mated; and it was with no small difficulty that ‘order’ 
was preserved even in the galleries of the senate, in which 
so much respect is generally paid to the proceedings had 
in that body, and persons applauded him unconscious of 
what they were doing. 


George McDuffie has been elected a major-general in 
South Carolina. 


With referenee to the correspondence between the 
eashier of the bank of the United States, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, treasurer of the United States, it may be well to 
note that the amount of the ‘‘contingent” draughts on the 
bank were as follows: 

In favor ef (N. Y.) Manhattan bank 

In favor of (N. Y.) bank of America 500,000 


In favor of (N. Y.) Mechanics bank 500,000 
In favor of (Pa.) Girard bank 500,000 
Union bank of Maryland 300,000 


About the deposites, the ‘“Globe”’ says— 
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“That every thing which has occurred since the removal of the 
deposites in relation to the subject, has served to strengthen and 


confirm the opinion of the executive, in the propriety of the 
measure.’ 


And in— 

“The deposites WILL NEVER BE restored to Mr. Biddle’s ma- 
nagement, unless Mr. Clay can contrive to get some assassin to 
wey the part of Brutus, as suggested by his print in Lexington.” 

he **Globe”’ is the official! 


Mr. Bennett, who. was violently cast out of the editor- 
ship of the ‘*Pennsylvanian,” at Philadelphia, (which is 
regarded as the ‘‘real Simon Pure” of the United States’ 
office-holders in that city), some time ago came out with 
severe denunciations of the conduct of what is called the 
*“*kitchen cabinet” at Washington, and of others who act 
with them, promising that he would give copies of cer- 
tain correspondences that would make folks stare. His 
long silence, however, encouraged a suspicion that his 
threatened exposures had been bought in; but his pro- 
mised publications are now appearing in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and we may expeet to see strange things. 


There are reports that late letters from Mr. Living- 
ston, our minister at Paris, afford no prospect of a satis- 
factory adjustment of the arrangements made by the late 
convention, concerning indemuities for spoliations, Ke. 

The legislature of Maryland met on Monday last. Mr. 
Thomas Wright, of Queen Ann’s county, was elected 
speaker of the house of delegates, every member in his 

lace: for Mr. Wright, the regu/ar Jackson eandidate, 

, for Mr. Ely, of Baltimore county, 38—neither of tie 
candidates voting. The old clerk, Mr. Brewer, (anti- 
Jackson) was beaten by Mr. Gassaway, the latter obtain- 
ing 41 votes. Mr. Forrest was re-eleeted president of 
the senate, &e. 





THE ORGANIZED PRESS, AND CASE OF Gates & Ska- 
ron. As one of the oldest printers in the United States 
yet personally attending to a part of the practical opera- 
tions of my business, | take the liberty of making some 
remarks on the present state of the pudlic press. 1 have 

no particular right, or claim, to prefer charges against its 
too frequent degradation, and prostitution to dishonest 
personal or party purposes, and would be about the last 
man to restrain its liberty, or ‘*regulate” its licentious- 
ness, except through the force of public opinion, and a 
due regard for public decency. I would put no other 
*‘collar” upon it than, as J] think, the simple profession 
of a printer imposes—by which individuals are, to a cer- 
tain extent, constituted guardians of the public mind and 
public morals. I[t is not necessary, nor to be expected, 
that editors and printers should harmonize better in mat- 
ters of opinion than other individuals; but on the contra- 
ry, if independent, there are good reasons why they may 
more decidedly differ—and it is right that they should; 
for, in liberal discussions of differences of opinon, im- 
portant principles and useful facts are oftentimes render- 
ed familiar to the people, and truth prevails; and such 
discussions, though not always restrained within proper 
bounds, are not of the things to be reprobated. Jt is the 
subjection of the press to the discipline of party—which 
involves, in itself, a disregard of truth and foul assaults 
upon private character, as commanded; and then the 
press, instead of being a blessing, is rendered a ‘nui- 


sance and a curse,” to use the favorite terms of the editor 


of the **Richmond Enquirer,’ on another occasion. ‘The 
organized party-press is as reckless of justice as are the 
bands of robbers and murderers who infest the Appe- 
nines. It has no discretion; and instead of being the 
‘“PYRANTS FOE, THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND,” (which is the 
motto on the grand hanner of the profession), it becomes 
the TYRANT’S SLAVE, THE Prorie’s For. I am dispos- 
ed to make every allowance for the imperfections of hu- 
man nature. IJndividual printers and editors, as other 

rsons, will do wrong; but when dodies of them are 
marshalled and ‘‘ear-marked” and “*‘coLLaARED” to ery 
out ‘*God is God and Mahomet is his prophet,” and kiss 
the **black stone,” in gangs—they are no better than lit- 
ters of Aunting dogs, whose power to make depredations 


> 


each, for himself, secures as large a piece as he ean, fo 
his share of ‘‘the spoils of the victory” gained—anq he 
mouths it, and mouths it, in blood, though the nerye; of 
the vietim yet quiver between his teeth. These are 
dirty and cowardly dogs—and all say bow, wow, wow as 
the dog at the head of the pack ‘gives tongue!” : 

During the violent political contests between the “de. 
mocrats” and the ‘‘federalists,” which were at the fy). 
ness of their strength in 1798, and continued, with great. 
er or less force, until 1816-17, many-editors and printers 
and on doth sides of the question, fell into excesses whic), 
ought always to be disapproved. But these were rathey 
to be regarded as individual eases than the effect of a), 
organization, though instances occurred in which certain 
measures were supported, or opposed, according to the 
managements of adverse parties, both which, however, 
rested their claims to support on openly declared prin. 
ciples—the first named, perhaps, demanding too great an 
extent for the ‘‘reserved rights’? of the states, and the 
other too much power for the ‘‘federal government” 
though in the imposition of an wnlimitted embargo and 
the proceedings which followed it, each party changed 
its ground! 1 will not, however, discuss this subject. |t 
is mentioned only to shew the mutability of human af. 
fairs—and the alternations to which politicians are lia. 
ble! 

The first time, (and it happened several years ago*), 
that I clearly discovered an organization of the press, was 
in that of Wi York. I do not recellcet what was the mai- 
ter to be effected, but well remember that, in a period of 
eight or ten days, [cut out and laid aside nearly forty 
“EDITORIAL” articles, from as many different newspa- 
pers, Which all had the same ‘‘ear-mark,”’ and were eyi- 
dently prepared by one hand; and these articles were af. 
terwards collected in the **Albany Argus” and _ sent 
through the state as ‘“‘pUBLIC SENTIMENT,” and so “‘pul- 
lic indignation” has been more than once MAN UFAC- 
TURED! [| cannot suppose an intelligent man to be 
placed in a more grovelling condition, than belongs to an 
| editor thus subjected to the domit.ion of some other man, 

in whom is concentrated the essence of the party. But the 
prevalence of this abominable practice was gven then se- 
cured by the hope of ‘*rewarc,” or fear of **punishment;” 
und miserable type-stickers basked in the smiles, or were 
terrified by the frowns of sub-managers located over the 
state—‘“‘little-great” men, holding or seeking offices of 
profit, and ready for a speculation on every occasion, and 
every political change which might be preseribed at 
‘thead- quarters.”” And so frequent were these changes, 
that all sueh persons had to keep a ‘‘bright look-out,” 
lest they might not ¢urn-round in Gue season—and see 
the righteousness of something to-day, which was polit- 
eal blasphemy yesterday. 1 could relate many curious 
anecdotes concerning these things, if time were allowed 
and the opportunity was a suitable one. ‘This manner 
of doing things in New York partially prevailed in Penn- 
sylvania, (for there were, as there still is, many ‘men of 
principle according to their interest,” in that great state), 
at the time when certain ‘‘comBINATIONS” were formed 
in congress, (as spoken of by Mr. Floyd, now governor 
of Virginia), and the party which had been the most bit- 
terly opposed, with some few exceptions, to the election 
of general Jackson to the presidency, became his most 
decided and thorough-going supporters—and then began 
the ORGANIZATION OF THE PRESS On a general and broad 
scale: and, so strict was the party discipline, that even the 
‘‘veteran” Mr. Thomas Ritchie seemed whipped into the 
rear of Mr. Duff Green, as he has since been driven into 
the train of a new leader, Mr. Francis P. Blair!—tor 
Mr. R. belongs to the strong side, unless mistaking the 
‘sions of the times!” Odbsta Principiis, being freely 
translated, means ‘‘five loaves and two fishes.” 

It was under the administrution of Mr. Green—and he 
had a mighty influence over the ‘*destinies” of this na- 
tion!—that the discipline of the press was rendered nearly 
perfect, through the able counsel and joint-stock co-ope- 
rations of individuals who need not now to be named. 
In the first place, no editor who did not send in his ‘‘adhe- 
sion’? was permitted to publish the laws of the United 
States, “by authority’—and, this source of reward oF 





eye 





consists in correspondent yelpings and combined snarlings 
and snappings and bitings of a common prey—ol which 





*And not at all leading to, or connected with, the present di- 
| Visions of parties, I belleve. 
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nishment soon failing, because of the amount of hun- 
gry expectants and necessary scullions—about one hundred 
sons, connected with the public press, were prompt- 
‘a put into public offices by rude removals of other 
rsons, and the aggregute of the salaries paid to these 
editors and printers, | think, considerably exceeded one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, without including, or 
having any reference to, the business cast into the hands 
of Mr. Green, himself, and others, through the post 
office and other departments of the government—which, 
probably exceeded one hundred thousand dollars more 
—or two hundred thousand dellars a year for the “‘re- 
ward” of printers and editors, only! And all this mighty 
organized power of the press, supported by so great an 
amount of money, and considerable talent, was directed to 
one point. Mr. Green held the “pitch pipe” and sounded 
the note; and then they all commenced on the same aye 
undo key! ‘The people were told to believe only what 
they saw in particular pbewspapers; and there was a bold- 
ness of assertion aud vulgarity of abuse in some of these 
without precedent; and the frequent repetition even of a 
suggested falsehood was soon rendered into an absolute 
fact, dim as it appeared at the first; and, to doubt it, was to 
be condemned as an “‘aposratTs.”? The famous Cobbett 
erfectly understood the machinery just alluded to.— 
Vhen about to publish his infamous ‘*‘Porcupine’s Ga- 
zette,’ at Philadelphia—({a paper which, for the impu- 
dence of its falsehoods and contempt for public decency, 
I thought cow/d not be surpassed—but in which L was 
mistaken!) advanced an opinion that a bold lie, strongly 
supported, was more effectual than a plain truth freely 
urged; and events of later years have told me that Cobbett 
was right in his estimate of political operations! But what 
is the effect when two hundred, more or less, editors or 
presses repeat the same tale—when, what the first only 
hinted, the fiftieth affirms to be true, the hundreth swears 
to, the two hundredth seesas clearly as if it had been 
drawn “from holy writ?” Such is the organization— 
such the reward of the oncans—and such the EFFECTS. 
Mr. Duff Green was the agent in this matter—but he 
“bolted” and, from being the oracle, became the .dc/xon 
of the party—and was, and is, hunted by the hounds of 
his own breeding—the loudest barker being those who had 
most earnestly licked the spiitle, which, in the days of 
his power, he was pleased to favor them with. In the 
progress of events, as just stated, Mr. Green left the 
tripod, whether in a sense of shame on account of the 
work required of him, or for the reason that the priests 
of the party deposed him,— it is not my present purpose 
to inquire; but his was the “glory” of having surpassed 
all who had preceded him in the management of the 
press; he had *‘run a muck” and succeeded in a wonder- 
ful manner! But this ‘“‘glory” has been eclipsed by his 
successor, Mr. Francis P Blair, and his associates, in 
the yublication of the ‘*Globe.”? He has ascended the 
tripod, surrounded by ‘*sulphureous” vapors frora below, 
even from the ‘‘kitchen” of foul cookeries and stinking 
things, where ‘‘roasted monkeys, stuffed with lizards,’ are 
prepared to feed the morbid appetites of servile conduc- 
tors of the press, and afford them matter for digestion! 
Blair is a long way behind Green in versatile talent aud 
manly courage—which claim some degree of respect 
however they may be abused; but the former beats the 
latter ‘all to nothen,” as major Downing would say, in 
the art and mystery of crawling to, or of crawling from 
4 purpose, as ‘‘convenience” serves: and yet on a certain 
Occasion he rebuked Mr. Ritchie—but the latter was 
soon enabled to get ‘into harness” again, which is not 
very astonishing when it is recollected how long he has 
been in the practice of ‘ground and lofty tumbling.” 
And so it is now over those who yet remain “faithful,” 
the “‘rewarded” editors and printers, and other persons 
who get provender at the public erib, that the “Globe” has 
an influence unequalled sinee the invention of our art, 
though almost every day committing some outrage on 
public feeling, by its assaults upon honest and honorable 
men, and distorted presentations of facts. And the great 
misery is, that large numbers of the people now relish 
such things. When the French opera dancers first ex- 
hibited themselves in the United States, at New York, 
the publie delicacy was shocked; but the shock soon passed 
away, and their indescribables were yet further shorten- 
ed without being noticed. Such ave the effects of fashion! 


journal of ‘the government” too! 





-* 


I cannot extend these remarks, though the matter is 80 
fruitful that I know not how to check the current of my 
thoughts, and have only to add, on this branch of the 
subject, that [ wish to speak as a printer and not asa po- 
litician—as one jealous of the honor and dignity of the 
press—who believes that ‘truth is a victor without vio- 
ience,” and that ‘‘error of opinion may be safely tolerate 
ed when reason is left free to combat it:” and if in re- 
ference to the facts, as they have presented themselves to 
my mind, an undue severity of janguage has been used, it 
should be attributed to the utter detestation in which I 
hold the proprietor of a press who abuses its liberty in 
the manner stated, and sinks into a mere Swiss—the 
citizen of a republic, but hived by kings to do cold mur- 
der, on the word of command! With these I do not 
wish to hold any sort of communication, believing that 
they are a disgrace to the human kind—Swiss soldiers, 
or Swiss printers—and L shall not obtvade myself on them, 
vrany of them. It is true, that in the U. States the per- 
sons of editors and printers are not yet subjected to the 
tussian knout, the Austrian dungeon or the Turkish 
bow-string—but the ruin of their business or assassination 
of their private character, are perfectly within the range of 
the organized body, who bump their heads atthe gate of 
the political Mecca and kiss the ‘‘black stone” nine times, 
thereby redeeming themselves of all past sins, and as- 
suring a seat in the ‘‘seventh heaven,” (which is the kitch- 
en), for the ‘glorification’? of their prophet—and the 
gratification of their own lusts. 

With these prelimiuary remarks, 1 shall advert to the 
particular subject which caused them. It was chiefly pre- 
pared three weeks since, but postponed by the press of 
documentary matter, 

Sometime ago a most violent and strange assault was 
made upon Messrs. Gules & Seaton, by tle editor of the 
**Globe,” Mr. Blair, in a full length publication of eer- 
tain engagements or securities of the gentlemen named 
to pay money,.copied from the records of the county! 
We were, at first, entirely at a loss to discover the mo- 
tive of an act so mean and disgraceful, and in the official 
But the motive soon 
shewed itself. It was a caleulation about money, on the 
part of Mr. Blair, and preparatory to an attempt to oust 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton trom their contract as printers 
to the house of representatives, which had been given to 
them, according to law, at the previous session; and some 
of the Swiss presses, well informed of the purposes of 
their leader and master, simultaneously joined in the ate 
tack, without the least regard to the indecency of the pro- 
ceeding and its unparalleled outrage upon the liberty of 
the press; for never before were private characters and 
private pursuits so exposed. On seeing these things, I 
was ready to exclaim with Shakspeare, in his address to 
a bawd—- 

“The evil that thou causest to be done, 
That is thy means to live: do thou but think 
What *lis to cram a maw, or clothe a back, 
Frow such a filthy viee: say to thyself— 
From theic abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, [ eat, array myself, and live. 
Canst thou believe thy living is a life, 
So stivkingly depending? Go, mend, go, mend,”’ 
Measure for Measure. 

The bonds or other engagements of Messrs. Gales & 
Seaton so published, filled several columns of the 
**Globe;” and though some of them were null and void, 
by other sceuvity or satisfaction rendered, it made no 
odds to Mr. Blair! ‘They looked tremendous! And these 
things were followed by long official statements and pa- 
pers, which, I must think, were prepared for the express 
purpose of aiding Blair in his foul designs against the 
editors of the **National Tntelligencer’—for these offi- 
cials seemed to be chiefly made up of stale stories con- 
cerning their pecuniary trausactions with the bank of the 
United Sates, to which, like many other persons, they 
were indebted. But the security given by them, in my 
belief, is very ample for the amount of money borrowed 
—for Messrs. Gales & Seaton’s establishment is, by far, 
the most extensive in the United States, and the general 
amount of business doing by them, has an aggregate vue 
lue, of, perhaps, considerably more than one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, « great part of which is disburs- 
ed for laher performed, A business like this requires 
many aud large facilities—and, without them, could pot 
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be carried on. But it was the amount of debts owed, and 
not of dusinese transacted, which it suited the p- 
ing avarice of Mr. Blair to present to his “collared” 
presses ‘‘for copy.”” And what had all these indecent 
exposures to do with Messrs. Gales & Seaton as PRINT- 
? They are universally acknowledged to be among 
the most prompt, faithful and correct printers in the 
U. $. and the work in their office proceeds with a de- 
gree of order and harmony which astonishes «ll who 
pass through their splendid printing establishment. 1 
k of things that] know. And it was with Messrs. 
les & Seaton as printers, AND AS PRINTERS 
ONLY,* that the public had any sort of interest or 
concern. Of their ability and fidelity to accomplish the 
ublic printing contracted for, no one could doubt—and 
st was these qualities, together with their courteous and 
ntlemanly conduct as private persons, or as editors of 
ve “National Intelligencer,” which, even in these days 
of nized proscription and persecution, gave them the 
vote of the house as public printers, though it was boast- 
ed that that house contained a political majority of some 
members against them! This vole was a proud tes- 
timony in behalf of their character as printers and as 
men—antl a sore reproof to the editor of the *‘Globe;” 
who, though hacked as he was by ‘‘the government,” by 
all whe dispensed the loaves and fishes, or fed at the 
public official crib, and sustained by the combined opera- 
tions of the Swiss press of the United States, failed to 
secure his election—notwithstanding that election was so 
completely in the power of what was called the ‘‘Jackson 
party” in the house. I repeat it—the vote was a proud 
one for Gales & Seaton, and a heart-cutting reproof for 
Blair—if heart he has to feel in any ease. The next 
attempt of Blair was to shew that he had obtained a ma- 
jority of the votes at the election of printer, though in 
the face of the recorded ballot of the house, openly count- 
ed by five tellers, and returned by them! To dothis, Mr. 
Blair published a long string of extracts of letters from 
members of the last congress, who had been called upon to 
bear testimony of their fidelity to Aim, and condescended 
to give it; and, if all that was stated in their extracts could 
‘be believed in opposition to the record made at the time, 
Mr. Blair might seem to have a miserable majority of 
one vete. All things being thus prepared, it was intend- 
ed, on the meeting of the present session of congress, to 
have opened the election in the last congress, and pro- 
nounce the recor a dishonest one!—but on polling the 
members, it:appears that enough could not be brought to 
the “sticking point,” by persuasion or threats, so great 
was the sense of decency in the house: and another dif- 
ficulty has been stated, that, if even a a majority 
had been ‘‘collared,”? where was to be found a gentleman 
of talents and character and fitness to make the motion? 
to take the front rank in a nefarious project, outrageous- 
ly presented to the public, and to be forced on the consi- 
eration of the house—under a moral certainty too, that, 
if ‘“*the screws” of party were strong enough to carry the 
roject decerie t —— of Blair—that Gales & 
Sesion would be redressed by a jury of their country- 
men, for the violation of the contract between them and 
the late clerk of the house, made by order of the house. 
The thing is now given up, we believe—it has died the 
death of the wicked, and I am pleased to hear it reported 
that the members from Virginia were prompt to give it 
the guietws—for it is said that, with only one exception, 
they stood ready to protest against the proceeding, and 
to withdraw themselves from persons capable of doing 
eich an action, What a mass of dirty work has been 
performed for nothing! 


I have laid aside a considerable number of papers 
belonging to this transaction; and, if ever tempted to 
write a ‘eamge of the state of the press in “‘these our 
days,” they shal] be used to shew the prostration of its 
dignity and abuse of its usefulness; and the a/most right- 
fulness of a remark lately made by the editor of one 
of the “‘by authority” papers in Pennsylvania, that the 
time may come when a hotel-keeper will cry—‘‘John 
take eare of the spoons, here comes an editor.” 


I much regret that my old friends Gales & Seaton are 
not perfectly at ease, in money matters. They ought to 





*Not even as editors—with them only as mechanical! opera- 
sors. 


be so—and, probably, soon will be so, if fairly deait 
with. I have no wish to meddle with their private con. 
cerns; but must bear a cheerful and feeling testimony in 
their behalf, in a former state of my own affairs, (caus. 
ed by the acts of others), that those things which the 
“Globe,” with such unblushing impudence and fou) 
malignity published, afford the best possible evidence of 
the resolute and persevering honesty of the gentlemen 
named to pay all their debts, and as soon as they can, 
They have been charged with indiscretion in their dis. 
bursements, and of excessive generosity; but if they had 
designed to secomplish either, at the expense of other 
persons, why have they so long carried a heavy load of 
debt, which they might have easily relieved themselves 
of, through the benefit of the laws? There are prece- 
dents enough close at hand to bear them out in such a 
proceeding !—for not a few of their bitterest opponents, 
at Washington, though gathering wealth rapidly, as some 
of them are, and taking a first rank in the political ope- 
rations of the party in power, in congress and out of it, 
have shaken off their obligations by bankruptcies—some 
having paid Jess than five cents in the dollar, and even, 
perhaps, to the bank of the United States; which, it may 
be, is the chief reason of their opposition to that institu. 
tion—for scurvy and dishonest men always most hate 
those whom they have most wronged; and some of these 
fellows will, no doubt, realize magnificent fortunes, by 
their jobbings in politecs and stocks, in foul combinations 
to make money, it permitted yet awhile to carry on their 
speculations. 

The violent manner in which the private affairs of 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton were spread before the poblic, 
seems to have been duly considered by the public! 
They have been favored with more than seventeen hundred 
new and regular subscriptions in the last five weeks, 
(independent if the subscriptions of members of con- 
gress and of those of the state legislatures now in ses- 
sion, being, perhaps, five or six hundred more), which 
is more than double the number that they ever obtain- 
ed in the same period of time. And they deserve them 
all, for there is no parallel to the industry and fidelity, 
courtesy and fairness, of Gales & Seaton in the newspa- 
per press of the United States.* Is proof of this requir- 
ed? We have it most decidedly in their late election to 
the place of printer to the house of representatives, (as 
before observed) in which there was so large a majority 
of their political opponents. ‘This is the ‘*sEaL oF SoLo- 
mon,” by which ‘*magicians” and evil spirits are said to 
have been restrained, in by-gone times—and it is a true 
seal now. 

These things have been written, if I know my own 
heart, without regard to political preferences, and as an 
old printer, jealous of the honor of his profession, and 
in a hope that he has, publicly and privately, endeavored 
to sustain it, and advance the interests and character of 
his fellow craftsmen, without at all taking their private 
opinions into account—no man ever having been employ- 
ed, or discharged by me, because of his opinions, or re- 
fused the little accommodations which I have had the 
means and opportunity of affording, as one of his fel- 
lows. Lam anxious then that things should go back to 
their old estate, and that an organized press should cease 
to curse the land, by deceiving its inhabitants. Indivi- 
dual aberations are easily tolerated—I plead for myself 
an exemption in that spirit of forbearanee which T would 
extend unto all men; but do hate, religiously hate, (if 
the expression may be permitted), the establishment of 
a Swiss press so perfect, that if— 

One COLLARED ‘‘skeep cries baa! then all the throng 
“Ewes, lambs, rams, wethers bellowing roll along.”’ 

If Mr. Blair believed that the election of printer had 

not been fairly conducted, we should have found no fault 








*New subscriptions to the National Intelligencer: 


Last week of Nov. 1833, —- - - $82 
Four weeks in Dec. - - . 1325 
1707 


“exclusive” as above stated, of legislative subseriptions. Of 
these about 600 are for the daily paper, and 1,J)00 for the tri- 
weekly paper. The present regular subscription to this paper, 
is daily 1,920, tri-weekly 5,520—together 7,440, or equal to 
1,460,160 sheets a year! This is “‘a pretty considerable’ busi- 





ness! The regular publication of the “‘Globe’’ is at less than 
the rate of 1,000,000—notwithstanding any forced supports of it. 
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with him for seeking his rights before congress; but it isim- 

ossible that we can assent to the course which he pursued 
Pi relation to the private affairs of his successful oppo- 
nents, though it is very probable that his over-action, in 
this respect, has had no small degree of influence against 
even a consideration of his pretensions! Gales & Seaton 
are among the oldest and best printers in the United 
States—and, whatever their political sins may be, they 
are an honor to the profession; and, in the days of their 

rosperity, no men that ever lived were more liberal and 
Kind to the large numbers of working printers employed 
by them—their hands were never shut, nor their feet 
weary, to do good unto them, and make them comforta- 
ble. There is no affectation or cant in saying, that I love 
those who do such things; and have only to add that the 
same considerations would have influenced me in favor 
of any respectable brother of the ‘‘Black Art of Faust,” 
had he been assailed like them. 

One word more and I shali finish. If in a ferocious 
love of money, and a recklessness of the means of getting 
it, in this season of his harvests, an excuse may be offer- 
ed for Francis P. Blair!—this excuse will only proeeed 
to the further reprobation and condemnation of the wretch- 
ed tools who ‘‘followed his copy” and prostituted their 
presses to please him; being ‘‘stinkingly depending,” as 
Shakspeare says, in the quotation just above given, on 
their bawdish capabilities. 





ITEMS—ON THE CURRENCY, BANKS, STOCKS, Ke. 
We learn from Richmond, says the National Intelli- 
ncer—that the committee of the house of delegates of 

Virginia, on the subject of the relations of the state 
banks to the treasury of the United States, have agreed, 
by a vote of 11 to 2, to a report disapproving of the re- 
moval of the money of the general government from de- 
posite in the bank of the United States, and recommend- 
ed that it be restored to that depository. The sentiment 
of the legislature is supposed also to tend that way; of 
which, however, we shall know more, certainly, when 
the report of this committee comes to be acted upon. 


The great banking house and brokers’ office of Ben- 
son &F Co. of Philadelphia, has failed. This house was 
supposed to be very wealthy. The failure isa large one, 
and will add much to the prevailing distress—which, 
without much metaphor, may be called awful, and espe- 
cially in that city. 


In the proceedings of congress it will be seen that the 
nena: of the Philadelphia banks (presented in our 
last number, page 298,) was signed in behalf of all the 
banks in the city and county of Philadelphia but three— 
the Girareé bank, the Philadelphia, and Western. The 
first is the deposite bank, the memorial has been since 
signed on behalf of the second, and the third still de- 
clines to sign it. The Farmers’ & Mechanics’ had also 
resolved to withdraw their proposal to the secretary of 
the treasury for the public deposites. 


The Washington bank, at Hackensack, New Jersey, 
has stopped payment. Its circulation is said to have 
been a small one. 


The pressure for money at New York may be esteem- 
ed from the fact, that on the 3ist ult. bills on England 
were sold at one and a half per cent. for cash—which is 
more than seven per cent. below par. 


_ An extensive house of what is called ‘bill brokers” 
in New York, failed last Saturday, for, as is stated, about 
800,000 dollars. The fall of stocks is given as the cause 
of this failure. 


A paper in New York, rashly asserted that there was 
no unusual pressure on the money market. The Cou- 
rev and Enquirer thus replies: 

“Let us state a few facts to demonstrate the utter reck- 
lessness of this assertion. 

In August last, stock of the 
Life and Trust co. was quoted at 160, it is now at 1394 


Mohawk and Hudson rail road 136 do 1014 

elaware and Hudson canal 125 do 99 
Boston and Providence rail road 1114 do 92 
Saratoga do 128 do 1084 
Morris canal and banking co. 88 do Al 
Harlaem rail road company 95 do 70 
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N. O. io bank sik 113 do 107 
N. O. city bank 1125 do 105 


We might continue these evidences of a pressure upon 
the market, but the foregoing quotations are abundantly 
sufficient to prove the too melancholy fact, that to ena- 
ble a few stock jobbing politicians to speculate to advan- 
tage in bank stock, and gratify the host:lity of the execu- 
tive towards the bank of the United States, the whole 
eurrency of the country has been deranged—and that 
too, by an ‘act of executive usurpation as palpable and 
tyrannical in its nature, as it has proved destructive to 
the best interests of the country.” 

(The preceding was first published about a week ago, 
and since then the stocks have continued to fall—Delaware 
& Hudson to 91, or 34 dollars a share, (334 per cent. 
since August last; Boston & Providence to 90, from 111 
in August; Mohawk to 80, from 136 in August; Sarato- 
ga to 105, from 128 in August, &e. If any person had 
predicted such a state of things four months ago, he 
would have been considered ‘‘stark mad.”’] 

The Philadelphia American Daily Advertiser of Tues- 
last, says—*The effects of the attack by the government 
on the United States bank, by removing the deposites, 
is beginning to be felt in the derangement of the ecur- 
rency of the country. The notes of many of the local 
banks are now selling in this city at from 1 to 8 and 
even 12 per cent. below par, and the evil is rapidly in- 
creasing.” 





Texas. We have a letter from Augustine dated No- 
vember 23, which informs that col. S$. T. Austin, (who 
had been delegated to represent the affairs of Texas at the 
city of Mexico), writes that the duties onall merehandize 
imported into that country had been taken off—that the 
law of April 6, 1830, which prohibited the people of the 
United States from entering Texas, (to become citizens), 
was about to be repealed—and that it was expected Texas 
would soon be admitted into the union as one of the Mexi- 
can states. 

The letter adds that there had recently been a great 
emigration to Texas from Kentucky, Tennessee and other 
of our western states—and that the prospect of things 
was very cheering, &c. Texas certainly is a very fine and 
fertile country, and particularly fitted for the cultivation 
of cotton, being also excellent for grain and cattle, 

9B Qt 


TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

December 30. The chair laid before the senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the treasury, in reply to the reso- 
lution of the 19th, calling for copies of certain correspondence 
between Mr. Crawford and others, on the subject of the bank, 
&e. 

Also, a communication from the secretary of the treasury, on 
the subject of the amount of public money deposited in the va- 
rious banks, and other matters, embraced in the other call 
made by the senate on the motion of Mr. Clay. 

The reading of these communieations occupied about three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Clay then rose and said, that, as to the report which had 
been just read, and which he now held ia his hand, it was a 
most extraordinary and an unprecedented document. The se- 
nate had called on the secretary of the treasury for documents, 
and he had given them an argument. With respect to that ar- 
guiment, the secretary was welcome to the full benefit of it. 
He (Mr. C.) would undertake to prove, ata proper opportunity, 
that the secretary had misquoted the letters of Mr. Crawford. 
Mr. Crawford bad acted under the resolution of 1816, and all 
extracts which referred to that authority had been suppressed 
in the report of the secretary of the treasury. The senate had 
ealled for things which they had not got, and had got things 
which they had not called for. They bad asked of the eecreta- 
ry bread, and he had given them a stone. The senate had ecall- 
ed for the name of the agent who had been employed to make 
arrangements with the banks. The secretary ought to have 
known that this was one of the objects of the call, because he 
cited in the beginning of his report, the whole of the resolution, 
But the name of the agent was not communicated. The senate 
had asked for the compensation to the agent, but the secretary 
had not given it. The secretary was asked by virtue af what 
law this agent was appointed. It was replied by the secretary 
that he knew of no law, but the practice of his predecessors. 
It Was not now the proper occasion to go into this question. 
He had himself looked into the correspondence of Mr. Craw- 
ford, at the time, and had seen it all, but the circular to the 
banks, which he had obtained an opportunity of seeing this 
morning, from another quarter. And he was ready 6 assert 
that it asserted no such power as that which was now elaimed 
by the secretary of the treasury. 
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He concinded with moving that the communieation be laid 


on the table, and printed; but withdrew the motion, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Forsyth. 


Mr. Forsyth then said, that he thought the senator from Ken- 
tucky, Was most unkind to the secretary of the treasury, and 


had done him much injustice. Ue had accused the seeretary of 


suppression of information, because he had not returned all 
which had been asked for. What was asked for? The secre- 
tary had been asked to send certain documents to shew thatthe 
extracts made from the letters of Mr. Crawtord sustained the 
course of the secretary. He had done so. Whe gentleman from 
Kentucky had charged that some of these extracts were mis- 
quoted, and that others had been concealed. The secretary had 
it must be well known, referred to no documents which were 
exciusively in his possession. They were out of his possession, 
and there could be no concealment. The senator from Ken- 
tucky, when he introduced this call, had distinetly declared 
that he denied the secretary’s statement of his own case. There 
it was. The gentleman had charged the secretary with making 
misquotations from Mr. Crawford’s letters. Here the letters 
were—chapter and verse. He thought the senator would be 
grossly mistaken, if he thought he should be able to shew any 
misstatement of the secretary. Mr. F. then referred to the 
charges made against Mr. Crawford before the house of repre- 
sentatives, t shew, that he was not charged with impropriety 
for having made transfers of the public money, but for having 
failed to communicate the fact to congress. Ax to the other part 
of the charge against the secretary, that he had not given the 
name of the agent, it would be found that the name was in the 
commission of the agent, and among the papers would also be 
found the compensation given to the agent. The information 
required was here given in the most authentic form, and the 
gentleman could make what use of it he pleased. 

Mr. Clay replied, that no one contd be more free from the 
charge of unkind feeling towards the secretary of the treasury 
than he was. He searcely knew him as an individual, and 
could have no unkindness towards bimm. The gentleman from 
Georgia had said that he (Mr. Cley), bad required trom the se- 
eretary his own statement of his case. Had not the seeretary 
made out his statement before the senate made this call? There 
was, indeed, a part of itwhich was not made ont, and that was 


the correspondence of Mr. Crawford. The senate, at his in- 


stance, had called for this correspondence; but no argument was 
called for, They had asked for documents, letters, evidence, 
and the secretary had given—what? an arguinent. As to the 
name and compensation of the agent, he had not been able to 
find itin the report. The gentleman from Georgia might have 
had access to the documents, and seen what he (Mr. Civ), had 
not been able to find in the report, in which it seemed to be to- 
tally omitted. He should feel happy, however, if the informa- 
tion was given in any part of the communication. As to the 
course and authority of Mr. Crawford sustaining the secretary, 
he could only say, that he had read the whole of the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Crawford, and would pledge himeclf to show, 
at some other time, that he had misquoted, in every instance, 
where there was a semblance of similarity between the argu- 
ment of Mr. Crawford and that of the secretary. The powers 
assumed by the present secretary were never asserted by Mr. 
Crawford, and if they had been, it would be nothing more than 
the opinion of one secretary sustaining another. 

The report and documents were then ordered to be laid on 
the table, and be printed. 

After the presentation of some petitions, &e. 

The senate proceeded to consider the special order of the 
day, the report of the secretary of the treasury and the removal 
of the deposites. 

Mr. Clay resumed his speech in support of his resolutions, 
and continued it with his usual ability and animation until the 
usual hour of adjournment: when, not having got through with 
what he had to say, he gave way for a motion for adjournment. 

{Unwilling (says the National Intelligencer) to divide further 
the report of Mr. Clay’s speech, we reserve our report of to- 
day’s portion of it, and shall give it in connexion with the re- 
mainder as sonn as it ean all be prepared.) 

The senate then adjourned. 


December 31. J. P. King, a senator from Georgia, (in the 
place of Mr. Troup), appeared and took his seat. 

Mr. Ewing offered the following resolution, which, by unani- 
mons consent, was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the postmaster general lay before the senate a 
etatement of the amount of money, if any, which has been bor- 
gcwed within the current year for the use of the department, 
and that he designate the persons, or corporations of whom 
such loans, (if any), may have been made, nnd the date, amount 
and terms of each loan. 

Mr. McKean presented a memorial of merchants in Philadel- 
phia; which was referred to the committee on French spolia- 
tions. 

Also, a memorial of several banks of Philadelphia, praying for 
a return of the public deposites to the United States bank; which 
was referred to the committee on finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The following resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Wilkins, 
wae taken up and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to procnre, for the 
sae of fhe members of the senate not heretofore supplied, one 
copy each of the debates on the adoption of the federal coneti- 
tution. 





a 

Mr. Ewing offered the following resolution; which lies one « 
on the table: ay 

Resolved, That the secretary of state lay before the Senate 
copy of the commission under which William J. Duane saad 
acted as secretary of the treasury, and a copy of the COMMUss8i0; 
under which Roger B. Taney now acts as secretary, 

After a variety of other proceedings, Which will be sufficien;) 
noticed hereatter— y 

The chair having announced the hour for the consideration of 
the special order, being the report of the secretary of the treasy 
ry on the removalot the deposites— ie 

Mr. Clay rose, resumed, and concluded his remarks. 

Mr. Benton then rose to reply, but, in consequenee of some 
domestic occurrence, expressed a wish not to enter on the dis. 
cussion to-day. 

On motion of Mr. Benton, the senate then proceeded, by nna. 
nimons consent, to the consideration of executive businesss, 

After which, the senate adjourned. 

The senate adjourned to the 2d Jan. (Thursday), it not being 
customary to sit on a new year’s day. 

January 2. Sundry bills were reported and petitions pre- 
sented, and variously disposed of. 

Mr. Chambers moved the reference to the committee on the 
District of Columbia, of the report of the joint committee, who 
were atthe last session charged with the duty of preparing a 
system of civil and criminal laws, and stated the importance of 
action upon it. - ' 

Mr. Sprague offered the following resolution, which lies one 
day on the table: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to 
communicate to the senate, so far as the docuinents and re- 
turns received will permit, the amount of trade between the 
United States and the British North American colonies, the 
British West Indies, the Danish West Indies, and the Swedish 
West Indies, since the 30th day of September, 1832, distinguish. 
ing the amount of American, British, and other foreign tonnage, 
which bas entered and departed to aud from those places re- 
spectively, or the United States generally. Also, the amount 
of imports and exports of American and foreign produce, dis- 
linguishing between the same, 

After other minor buisness— 

The chair then announced the special order of the day, being 
the report of the secretary of the treasury on the removal of 
the deposites. 

The vice president then took the occasion to remark, that al! 
expressions of opinion, on the part of the spectators, concern- 
ing the matters in debate, Were improper; and would, on no ac- 
count, be tolerated. He adverted to what had taken place in 
the galleries during the last two or three days, by which the de- 
corum due to the senate had been violated, stated that the offi- 
cers were instracted to do their duty, and that, in ease of any 
repetition of the impropriety, effectual means would be resort- 
ed to, for the purpose of suppressing it, by instantly clearing the 
galleries. 

Mr. Benton then rose and spoke in favor of the course which 
had been pursued by the president in removing the deposites, 
but before be had concluded his remarks, he gave way to a me- 
tion to adjourn. 


On motion of Mr. Kane, the senate then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, Dec. 27. After other business Mr. Chilton moved the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on revolutionary pensions be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of so extending the 
provisions of the act of congress, passed 7th June, 1832, grant- 
ing pensions to certain classes of troops therein named, so as to 
embrace in its provisions those who were engaged in the wars 
against the Indians subsequent to the close of the revolutionary 
war. 

Mr. C. made a short explanatory speech in support of the re- 
solution. 

Mr. Hardin, of Ken. advocated the resolution, and dwelt on 
the hardships, dangers, sufferings and merits of those for whose 
benefit the resolution was offered; arguing to show that they 
were as well entitled to the bounty of government as those who 
are now borne on the pension rolls. 

Considerable debate followed, and Mr. Chilton submitted to 
several amendments or modifications of bis resolution. At last, 
the further consideration of it was postponed until Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Clay, from the committee on public lands, reported a bill 
to reduce and graduate the price of the public lands. 

Mr. Ashley asked leave to move for the printing of 5,000 copies 
of the report accompanying the bill; but it was objected to. He 
then moved to suspend the rule, bnt the honse refused. 

Some other matters being attended to—the house adjourned 
to Monday. 

Monday, Dec. 30. Some 12 or 15 petitions, relative to private 
or local matters, were presented by Mr. Plummer. 

Mr. Binney presented a memorial from certain state banks, 
(at Philadelphia), praying that the public deposites may be re- 
stored to the bank ofthe United States. 

[We have already in the last Reetster, page 298 inserted 4 
eopy of a memorial which we believe is precisely the same 48 
that presented by Mr. Binneyv,a few verbal alterations excep! 
ed, which are not of great, if any importance. We therefore 
do not consider it necessary to make a re-insertion. 
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emorial is signed by 
pe oh P. Norris, president bank of Pennsylvania. 


H. Nixon, North America. 
James Dundas, Commercial, of Penn. 
L. Lamb, Mechanics. 


Elij ah Dallet ’ 


Penn Township. 
qTromas Craig, 


Manufacturers & Mech. 


J. Solmes, Moyamensing. 
Wm. Meredith, Schuylkill. 
Samuel Harvey, Germantown. 


J. Tagert, Farmers & Mecchanics. 
B: order of the several boards of directors. } 
‘he memorial was referred to the committee of ways and 
3. 
Oe remainder of the day was taken up by Mr. Polk, in reply 
to Mr. McDuffie, for which see subsequent pages. 


Monday, Dec. 31. Petitions and memorials being called, _ 

Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, rose, and said that be held in 
nis band the petition of Noah Fietcher, a native citizen of 
Massachusetts, but at present of the District of Columbia, and 
lately a clerk in the service of this house, which stated that he 
had long been in the service of the government, not, however, 
in any Office of distinction and emolument, but as a laborer. 
That he had removed from his native state to this district, 
where he had contracted the relations of a husband and a fa- 
ther, and had a family of numerous children, dependent upon 
his exertions. ‘That alli he lad been able to save ont of the 
earnings of many years of toil was invested in this city. Mr. 
p. said further, that he understood the memorialist was in es- 
wem here for his geod conduct, being universally heldas a man 
of upright and honorable character. He came to this house to 
demand redress for what he conceived to be an injury inflicted 
upon him. He had been removed from office without previous 
admonition, and, so far as he knew, without fanlt. ‘The peti- 
tioner, Mr. D. said, considered this house as the sanctuary of 
the people of the country, the sanctuary, in a peculiar manuer, 
of their liberties and privileges. 

Jt was here that a free citizen of this republic might flee, and 
lay hold upon the horns of the altar. Here, to the represen- 
tatives of the whole nation, he might pour out his grievances, 
and tell his wrongs; and it was here that he hada right to de- 
mand redress. He must be allowed to say, that the eyes of 
the nation were always directed to this body with peculiar in 
terest, inasmuch as they looked to it as the Jast refuge of liber- 
ty. No wrong, no violence, no arbitrary despotic use of 
power, should here be tolerated. And if, said Mr. D. there be 
in the community, a Verres, whose arm shall dare to lift the 
scourge over the helpless, it ought to be safeguard enough for 
any man, to say, “lam a Roman citizen.’? Here, Mr. D. said. 
was an humbie individual, who came to this house, not asa 
Roman, but as an American citizen, who asked, respectfully 
but firnly, of this body, the redress of an injury which he con- 
sidered himself as having sustained. It was one of the great 
privileges of an Amcrican citizen to think and act, so long as 
he acted within the law, according to his own judgment and 
understanding. This, said he, is the great prerogative we all 
elaim—it is the great attribute of a freeman, and the characte 
ristic of liberty itself. 

It belongs to our freedom that each man shall be permitted to 








son why this memorial should be entertained by the house, and 
why the house shouid act upon the subject to which it referred, 
and inquire for Wiiat reason, power had so been exercised. 
The memorialist, he said, went on to state that he had been re- 
moved without cause. It had not been said that he was un- 
faithful, or uncourteous towards the house iu the discharge of 
his official duty; on the other hand, it was admitted that he had 
been always respectful and modestin his behaviour. He had 
rarely been seen within that hall.. He had been removed, it 
seemed manifest, by the exercise of power alone, and there- 
fore it became proper to ask why this had been done? to ask 
whether the spirit of favoritism had been exercised within 
those walls? whether the spirit of proscription had entered 
there? whether the despot had come into that house, which 
either crushed its victim, or moulded him to itsown will! The 
memorialist was a man of bonor and respectability, and he had 
a right to be heard. Mr. D. regretted that he had been em- 
barrassed by a rigid application of a technical rule in a case of 
this kind; he had hoped the house would have indulged bim in 
going into a somewhat more enlarged view of a subject which, 
in itself, was of fearful moment, and intimately connected with 
the freedom and safety of the people; but, as a different course 
had been pursued, he should resume his seat, after he had sent 
to the chair a resolution which he wished to offer. In the 
meanwhile, he asked for the reading of the memorial. It was 
read accordingly as follows: 

To the honorable the house of representatives of the U. States. 

The memorial and representation of Noah Fletcher, late an 
assistant clerk in the clerk’s office of said house, respectfully 
sheweth: 

That in the year 1819, your memorialist was ‘appointed by 
Thomas Dougherty, then clerk of the house, as an assistant 
pro tempore, and that afterwards he was recognized by a reso- 
lution of said house, and directed to be continued in service; 
since which time, until Friday last, your memorialist hag con- 
tinued to discharge his duty with assiduity, and according to 
the best of bis abilities, to the satisfaction of the late clerk, 
and, so far as known, to the satisfaction of the members of the 
house. 

That, on Friday last, your memorialist was dismissed from 
the services of the house by the present clerk, without any rea- 
sons assigned, and, as he alleges, without auy good cause, and 
another person appoirted in his place, 
That your memorialist considers this proceeding as oppres- 
sive, contrary to the good feelings of the house of representa- 
tives, and against the true spirit of the government under 
which we live. 
Your memorialist, therefore, feels it hig duty to make this 
communication to the house, and claims its interposition, 
NOAH FLETCHER. 
Mr. Davis then sent to the chair the following resolution: 
Resolved, That Noah Fleteber was removed from his office of 
assistant clerk in this house without any sufficient cause, and 
ought to be immediately reinstated. 
"The chair suid it was not in order for the gentleman to move 
a resolution at this tive, unless by the unanimous consent of 
the house, 

Mr. D. inqnired whether he could not offer it asa motion, in 

connexion with the memorial? 





utter his sentiments without restraint, according to the dictates 
of his conscience and understanding; and whenever this is im 
pugned, itis the duty of this house to interpose, and exert its 
guardian power. It ia for this body to preserve the citizens of 
this country from being brought under subjection to any power 
or authority that may rise up and seek to domineer. Under a 
conviction of this truth, the petitioner comes here and asks of 
us redress. And, give ine leave to say, that no oppression, no 
abuse of power, should ever be tolerated within these walls. 
Mr. Clay, of Alubama. here called Mr. Davis to order, insist- 
ing that he was violating the 45th rule of the house, which di 
re(ts that when a member presented a petition, he should only 
briefly state what it contained. The gentleman, on the contra 
ry, Was going On to deliver his views as to what were the liber 
tier of the people, and into an argument on the-merits of the 
petitioner. 
The chair said, the gentieman from Massachusetts was cer- 
tainly out of order, and must confine his remarks to a state- 
ment of what the memorial contained. 
Mr. Davis replied, that it was far from being bis intention to 
excite the feelings of gentlemen, far less of the learned gentle- 


The chair replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Clay insisted that any motion, accompanying the peti- 
tion, must be of the ordinary character, for the reference of the 
paper to a committee, or to give it some other disposition, 

The specker consulted the rule, aud decided that the motion 
of Mr. Davis was in order. 

Mr. Clay then inquired, whether it must not be laid on the 
table for a day? 

The chair replied in the afiirmative, provided any gentleman 
desired it. 

Mr. Patton, of Virginia, inquired whether it would not be in 
order to refer the memorial toa select committee? 

The chair replied in the affirmative; but no motion to that 
effeet being made, the motion, or resolution, offered by Mr. D, 
was laid on the table until to-morrow. 


Mr. Baylies, of Massachusetts, presented a memorial, praying 
forthe removal of the obstructions in Great Taunton river, in 
that state, and moved its reference to the committee on com- 
merece, 

Mr. Mercer, (chairman of the committee on roads and ca- 


man from Alabama, by any remarks he had made. He thought nals), opposed the reference of this memorial in the-committee 


that the erdinary indulgence of the house would permit him to 
explain the object of the memorial, and the reasons why it 
ought to be received. So far as this information extended, the 


on commerce—saying that by such means, all improvements 
situated on the sea board thus gained an easy and certain pas- 
sage through the house; while all those connected with the 











course which had been pursued toward this individual was | great interior were resisted, and denounced as unconstitu- 
without a precedent. [t was so stated, and it seemed to him tional. 


proper that the house shonid inquire into the ease; that the 
memorial should be entertained, and that the honse should in- 
quire who it was that had been guilty of this offensive exercise 


A long desultory debate followed. ‘The memorial was finally 
sent to the committee on roads and canals, by a vote of 76 
to 65. 








of power. The memorial stated that it had heen done by an 
Officer of the house: by an individual, who but a few days since 
had been elevated by the voice of that body to the place he 
held. Mr. D. held, that as such he was accountable to the au- 
thority that had appointed him. 


Mr. lVardtell, presented a memorial praying forthe constrne- 
| tion of a harbor, and the erection of light houses at the mouth 
of Sandy creek and Salmon river, on lake Ontario, 

On this memorial the debate was revived, and nearly on the 
same grounds as the preceding; but it was finaliy referred to the 


The speaker here interposed, and again reminded Mr. D. that | committee on commerce, by yeas and nays, 105 to 97. 


he was notin order. 


Other ordinary business being atiended to, the house ad- 


Mr. Davis snid, that he should not proceed farther, if that! jonrned over until Thursday,—it not being usual to sit on new 


Was the opinion of the chair. He had only been giving a rea 





i year’s day. 
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Thursday, Jan. 2, The journal of the last day’s sitting having 
been read— 

A question of order was made by Mr. Everett, of Mass. with 
regard to the consideration of the memorial of Noah Fletcher. 
The chair having pronounced the consideration of Mr. Potk’s 
motion, in respect to the reference of Mr. ‘T'aney’s letter, with 
Mr. McDuffie’s iustructions, to be in order, av the unfinished 
business before the house, and to take precedence of the consi- 
deration of the memorial, which would come up as the unfinished 
business on Monday next, Mr. Everett contended that it would 
be in order to consider the memorial at this time. The speaker 
stated his apprehension, as to the interpretation and application 
of the rule in reference to the presentation of petitions. Mr. 
Williams, of N. C. took an appeal from bis decision; which, 
however, after a brief discussion, be consented, on the sug- 
gestion of friends, to withdraw. So the consideration of the 
memorial lies over until Monday morning, (the next petition 


day.) 

Mir. Polk then took the floor and concluded his speech, in re- 
ply to Mr. age” aoe After which the house adjourned on the 
motion of Mr. Binney. 


MEETING AT RICHMOND. 
Pursuant to public notice, a very large ineeting of the citizens 


of Richmond, and others, was held in the hall of the house of 


delegates, on the evening of the 26th ult. Chapman Johnson 
was called to the chair, and Molden Rhodes appointed secretary. 
Mr. Johnson, on taking his seat, briefly stated the object of the 
meeting; saying that *‘the issue was nowto be made up between 
WABERTY and pesPoTisM.’? Benjamin Watkins Leigh then rose 


and submitted the resolutions which follow, and, in a speech of 


nearly two hours, ‘held the undivided attention of the crowded 
audience. It is spoken of as an extraordinary display of talent 
and of power. After which the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. We give them at length because of the arguments 
contained in them. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Richmond held at the capitol, 
on Thursday, the 26th of December, 1833, Chapman Johnson, 
esq. was called to the chair, and Holden Rhodes appointed se- 
eretary. The foliowing resolutions were offered by B. W. Leigh, 
= and adopted without a dissenting vote. 

esolved, as the Sense of the citizens of Richmond now here 
assembied, that as the bank of the United States, in the large 
bonus which it paid for its charter, and in the services it stipu- 
lated to perform and in fact performed for the government, had 
paid a full and valuabie consideration for all the privileges, ad- 
vantages and benefits, conferred on it by the act of incorporation, 
among which were the deposites, in the bank or its branches, 
of the moneys of the United States, as the same should be col- 
lected, from time to time, during the whole term for which it 
was incorporated, and as it was not pretended, thatthe bank 
was, or was likely to become, an unsafe depository of the pub- 
lic treasure, or that it had failed to perform any of the services 
which it had stipulated to perform for the government; there- 
fore, the recent act of the president, withholding and withdraw- 
ing the deposites of the moneys of the United States from the 
bank, was a palpable breach of the public faith solemnly plighi- 
ed to the institution by its charter. 


Resolved, in regard to the reasons by whicl it has been at- 
tempted to justify this extraordinary measure, to the congress 
and people of the United States, so far as the same consist in 
allegations of misconduct of the bank—that it appears to this 
meeting, that those allegations of misconduct far from being 
substantiated by proof, have been disproved, and that if they 
were all proved by incontrovertible evidence, still no miscon- 
duct committed by the bank could furnish an excuse for an act 
lpg ng committed by the government towards it—especial- 
ly, if euch act of injustice involved a breach of the public faith, 
and a violation of the constitution and the laws of the United 
States—and so far as the withholding and withdrawal of the de- 
posites from the bank, has been vindicated on the ground of the 

. shortness of the time which the charter has yet to endure, and 
the expediency of compelling it to begin thus early to wind up 
its affairs—considering that the institution was incorporated for 
the full term of twenty years, and to enjoy all the privileges, 
advantages and benefits, conferred by its charter, for the whole 
term, and that two years after the expiration of the charter 
were allowed it to wind up its affairs—this meeting cannot but 
view this reason for the measure in question, as amounting, in 
principle and in effect, to the assertion of a claim on the part of 
the dent, to shorten the term of the corporate existence of 
the k, by an exercise of the executive power, in defiance of 
the tegislative will, and of the contract made with the institu- 
tion, plainly expressed in the act of incorporation. 

Resolved, That this meeting, looking to the history of this ar 
bitrary and dangerous measure, as it has been disclosed to the 
ublic by the president of the United States himself, is compel 
ed to regard him as the real author of it, and his secretary of 
the treasary as onfy the instrument by which he bas exercised 

bis will and power. 

Resolved, That the provision of the charter of the bank ‘that 
the deposites of the money of the United States, in places where 
the said bank and branches thereof should be established, should 
be made in the said bank and branches thereef, unless the se 
ceretary of the treasury should at any time otherwise order and 
direct, in which case the secretary of the treasury should inmime- 
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diately lay before congress, if in session, if not, immediate) 
after the commencement of the next session the reasons of such 
order or direction,’? was plainly intended to give the secretary 
power to take away the deposites from the bank not at his own 
mere pleasure or caprice, nor in compliance with the opinion 
or in obedience to the order of the president, but only for good 
cause; and for good cause to be reported to, and judged of by 
the congress of the United States. ’ 

Resolved, That the legislature having in the establishment of 
the treasury department taken especial care that it should not 
be an executive department, with obvious design to retain to 
itself the absolute control over the public purse, as by the con- 
stitution it was bound to do; the secretary of the treasury, in 
the exercise of any discretionary power confided to him by law, 
is no wise bound to respect the wishes or the orders of the pre- 
sident contrary to his own judgment of what is right or proper, 
but is bound to respect the will of the legislature declared by 
law; and thatthe president in dismissing the secretary of the 
treasury from his office for refusing to exercise the discretionary 
power vested in him by law to take away the deposites from the 
bank in compliance with the will of the president, contrary to 
his own judgment, and in appointing a successor known to con- 
cur in the views of the president, manifestly for the purpose of 
conforming the act of the department with bis will, has pervert- 
ed and abused his constitutional power of appointment and dis- 
mission of officers, and has assumed to himself an illegal, un- 
constitutional and most dangerous prerogative. 


Resolved, That considering that the president had submitted 
the question as to the propriety of taking away the deposites 
from the bank, to congress, at its last session, and that the honse 
of representatives (the peculiar guardian of the public treasure) 
had, in response to that question, expressed its opinion, in terms 
not to be misunderstood, that there was no good reason for tak- 
ing away the deposites from the bank: and considering too, that 
the bank was acknowledgedly a safe depository of the public 
moneys—this meeting cannot but apprehend, that the act of the 
execulive, taking away the deposites from the bank, in the re- 
cess of congress, and so shortly before the annual meeting of 
that body, was dictated by a design to prevent the sense of a 
majority of the two houses on the subject from prevailing, and 
to secure to the president, by the exercise of his veto, the power 
he had assumed over the deposites, unless a majority of two- 
thirds of both houses should concur in measures to redress or 
correct the evil; and if this was the design, as it certainly may 
be the effect, of adopting this measure in the recess of congress, 
this meeting regards this act of the executive, in this view of it 
also, as a gross, palpable and dangerous abuse and perversion of 
the constitutional powers of the president. 

Resolved, That as the constitution of the United States has 
jealously provided, that no moneys shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law, and 
as the act of incorporation of the bank of the United States, in 
effect, coustituted that bank and its branches the treasury of the 
United States, by making them the place where all public mo- 
neys should be deposited and safely kept, for the use of the go- 
vernment, according to appropriations made by law; therefore, 
in the opinion of this meeting, the late acts of the secretary of 
the treasury, transferring large sums of money to certain state 
banks selected as future depositories of the public treasure, not 
for the use of the government, nor in consequence of any ap- 
propriation made by law, but with the obvious, and indeed 
avowed purpose, partly to enable those state banks to discharge 
the balances they owed to the bank of the United States, out of 
the public moneys so transferred to them, and partly to sustain 
their credit, and to enable them to enlarge their operations, by 
an advance or Joan of the public moneys—were, in principle 
and in effect, a withdrawal of moneys from the treasury with- 
out any appropriation made by law, and a violation of the con- 
stitution. 

Resolved, That the constitution of the United States (conform- 
ing, in this particular, with the constitutions of all free govern- 
ments) imperatively requires and provides, that the sole and ab- 
solute control of the public purse should be vested and jealously 
retained in the legislature, and especially, that no control over 
it should be permitted to the executive; and that the assump- 
tion by the president, in this instance, of a power to take away 
the deposites of the public moneys from the bank of the United 
States, to which they were destined by the legislature, and to 
place them in any state banks he may think proper to select, 
upon such terms as he may deem it prudent to stipulate, and to 
take away such deposites from those state banks again, and to 
confide them to new depositories of his own selection, at his 
will and pleasure, without authority or regulation of law, 
amounts to an assumption by the president, of full and absolute 
power over the public purse, and has a direct tendency to con- 
centrate all the powers of government in his hands, and to con- 
ri free, happy, republican institutions into a simple mo- 
narchy. 

Resolved, That it is the serious apprehension, or rather the 
firm conviction of this meeting, that the admission of a power 
in the president of the United States, to place the immense 
treasure of the government in such banks as he may select as 
depositories thereof, and then again to take them from those 
depositories of his own choice. whensoever he pleases to do so, 
must, by inevitable consequence, give him absolute power over 
the banks selected as depositories, inasmuch as his power of 
withdrawing such large funds at pleasure, may put such banks 
under the alternative of instant bankruptcy or of passive sub- 
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mission to his will; and thus the treasure of the United States 
be made the means of extending the influence of the presi- 
dent, already by his patronage too great, and of securing and 
yating it to him, over the whole nation, and in ali the re- 
ions of society. 
we sleil; That the pressure and distress, which even thus 
early embarrass and endanger all the commercial interests and 
business of this great country, already so sensibly and generally 
felt, must soon, in the apprebension of this meeting, be aggra- 
yated to an incalculable degree of mischief, and pervade every 
jnterest in the community; and that this mischief cannot be im- 
yted to any thing done or omitted by the bank of the United 
States; for, according to all the information accessible to this 
meeting, the efforts of the bank to call in its funds, (in order to 
enable it to meet the unexampled exigency in its affairs, pro- 
duced by the action of the government—to sustain a run upon 
it, conducted by the government itself, with its overwhelming 
means—to do, in short, what the executive avowedly intended 
to compel it to do, that is, to begin immediately to wind up its 
affairs) have been cautious, moderate and forbearing; but in the 
opinion of this meeting, the present distressed state of things is 
mainty to be imputed to the conduct of the executive—to the 
shock which this if judged measure has given to the public con- 
fidence and credit—to the necessity it has imposed on every man 
to withhold credit from others and looking only to his own se- 
curity—and to the general sense of the jeopardy to the whole 
property of the country, which such sudden and violent changes 
never has failed, and never will or can fail, to produce. 

Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That no efficient 
corrective of the evil can be devised, save only the removal of 
the cause that has produced it; the adoption of measures to re- 
verse, to the utmost extent practicable, the pernicious action of 
the executive; to restore public confidence, by restoring to the 
bank of the United States the rights which have unwisely, un- 
justly, illegally and unconstitutionally been taken away from 
it; or, at the least, by securing to the bank the deposites hereto- 
fore made which have not already been drawn from it, and the 
deposites of all public treasure which may acerue in future 
during the continuation of its charter; and above all, to reassure 
the people, that the disposition of its treasure belongs to its re- 
presentatives in congress, and not to the executive, and thus to 
reassure them of their property and of their liberty. 

Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, That no corrective 
which congress can devise, can be effectual, unless it be speedi- 
ly apptied. 

Resolved, That the chairman be requested to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to each of the representatives of this state 
in the house of representatives and senate of the United States, 
as expressive of the deliberate opinion of that portion of their 
constituents now here assembled, on this present fearful con- 
juncture of affairs—in the hope, that congress will promptly de- 
vise means to correct the evils already experienced from the 
unhappy, illegal and arbitrary measures of the executive, and to 
prevent the yet greater evils that are but too certainly to be ap- 
prehended, and that the representatives of this state, particular- 
ly, will earnestly unite and assist in the work; and that it will 
adopt measures to heal the wound that has been inflicted on 
the public faith, by doing right and justice to the bank, for in 
justice only, and that promptly rendered, can any healing in- 
fluence be found; and that it will not fail to assert and maintain 
its own absolute and exclusive control over the treasure of the 
nation, without which the constitution of the United States 
must soon become an empty form. 

The following resolution was offered by James Lyons, esq. 
and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the chairman transmit a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions to the representative in congress from this district, 
and the delegate of this city, in the legislature of this state, who 
are hereby instructed, as far as this meeting can instruct them, 
to actand vote, if the occasion shall present itself, in conformi- 
ty with them. 

The following resolution was offered by Joseph 8. James, 
esq. and unanimously adopted: 

Resoved, That our fellow citizens generally be requested to 
meet in their respective towns and counties; and to expr-ss 
their opinions upon the important subject of this meeting. 

On motion of Robert Stanard, esq. it was ordered, That tel- 
lers be appointed to count and report to the chairman, the num- 
ber of citizens of Richmond present. 

On motion, it was resolved, That the editors of newspapers in 
this city, be requested to publish the proceedings of this meeting. 

And then the meeting adjourned. 

The tellers reported 366 citizens of Richmond to be present,* 
when the count was taken. C. JOHNSON, chairman. 

H. Ruopes, secretary. 

MR. POLK’S SPEECH. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, DEC. 30, 
[In vente to Mr. McDourrie—whose speech, from necessity in the 
mechanical artment of the Reaister, follows, instead of 


Pou)” as it ought in the order of time, that of Mr. 


The house having resumed the consideration of the motion to 
refer to the committee of ways and means the reasons assigned 


a 





*The ““‘Whig” says that many left the house on the passage 
of the resolutions, considering all the business of the meeting 
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by the secretary of the treasury for the removal of the public 
deposites, with Mr. Mc Duffie’s motion for instructing the com- 
mittee to report a bill for restoring them to the bank of the 
United States 


Mr. Polk of Tenn. said, in entering upon the discussion of 
this great subject, he begged to be permitted to remind the 
house of the present state of the question, and of the manner 
in Which its consideration had, in his judgment, been thus pre- 
maturely forced upon this house. The secretary of the treasu- 
ry, said Mr. P. has removed the public deposites. In the letter 
now before us, he has communicated his reasons for the act. 
The bank of the United States has sent to this house its memo- 
rial, complaining of the act of the secretary, and asking a res- 
toration of the deposites. That memorial, by the vote of a 
majority of this house, bas, upon full consideration, been com- 
mitted to a committee of this house for investigation and re- 
port. The government directors of the bank of the United 
States—officers placed in the bank as the public sentinels of the 
public interests—have also sent here their memorial, making 
grave charges against the bank; charges of malpractices in the 
administration of the bank; charges of the corrupt use of the 
public moneys entrusted to its keeping; and charges, if trne, 
amounting to a clear forfeiture, not only of the public confi- 
dence, but of the charteritself This memorial, too, has, upon 
full consideration, been committed, by a large majority of this 
house, to the same committee for investigation. The letter of 
the secretary of the treasury, now before us, was by misappre- 
hension of the object of the mover, permitted, in the first in- 
stance, to go to the committee of the whole house on the state 
of the union; but so soon as it was understood to be the inten- 
tion of the friends of the bank to discuss the subject at once in 
committee of the whole, the effect of which must necessarily 
have been to stifle all inquiry by an investigating committee of 
this house, both into the truth of the facts stated by the secreta- 
ry of the treasury, and also into the truth of the charges made 
against the bank by the government directors, a majority of 
this house upon full discussion and consideration, by their votes, 
determined to take the subject out of the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, and bring it into the house, for 
the avowed purpose of committing it also to the same investi- 
gating committee of the house, to which the two memorials of 
the bank and the government directors had been committed. A 
motion to that effect is made, and though the sense of the house 
had been thrice expressed, the gentleman from South Carolina 
submits, [as he is permitted to do by the rules of the house, and 
parliamentary usage], his proposition of instructions to the 
committee, to report a bill to restore the deposites; which, if 
carried, precludes all investigation, by a committee, and thus 
against the expressed will of a majority of the house—solemnly 
pronounced—opens the whole discussion. 


The gentleman proposes, by a peremptory order, in the face 
of the charges brought against the bank, to instruct a commit- 
tee of this house to bring in a bill to restore the deposites, and 
thus to pre-judge the questions, and prevent all examination 
into their truth or falsehood. { must be permitted to say, sir, 
(to use the language of a distinguished gentleman in the other 
end of the capitol), that I consider this as a flight on the part of 
the bank and its friends, from the light oftruth. The difference 
between us is this: the secretary of the treasury, and those 
who sustain him here, shrink from no s¢rutiny, however se- 
vere, but, onthe contrary, invite it; they invite it with a perfect 
confidence that every fact stated by him will be sustained by 
proofs incontestible. What we want is a thorough sifting in- 
vestigation of a committee of this house. 


The friends of the bank say no; oh! no! We cannot havea 
committee to investigate and report the facts; we choose to 
force this discussion’ on now, when each gentleman may, by 
bold assertion, assume such facts as may suit his taste, or an- 
swer his purpose best. I am not at liberty to attribute a mo- 
tive for this extraordinary proceeding. I do not do so; but, it 
is easy to conceive that it may be deemed important to send 
out speeches to the country, charging the secretary with mis- 
representation and falsehood, in order to break the force of the 
secretary’s letter, upon the public mind. It may be deemed 
important to influence, by discussion here, the public mind, 
and add to that panic which has been described to us as ex- 
tensively prevailing in the commercial cities, and thus to aid 
the tremendous power of the bank of the United States in 
inaking the state banks in its vicinity, the commercial commu- 
nity, and all under its control, petition congress for a restora- 
tion of the deposites, with the hope to alarm the representa- 
tives of the people, and, if possible, induce them, in the panic 
of the moment, to do that which their sober judgments would 
not approve. Are we children, sir? Do we not all understand 
what is going on out of this hense to produce alarm within it? 
But it is said we must have speedy action, and, therefore, we 
must have immediate discussion. And is this the mode of ar- 
riving either ata satisfactory or speedy decision of the ques- 
tion? Itis contrary to our whole experience in the proceedings 
of this body. To come toa satisfactory and speedy result, a 
committee should present all the facts, and present some tangi- 
ble and definite proposition. But, no, nothing but discussion, 
and discussion now, will do. 


One other preliminary remark, Mr, P. said, he would make 
before proceeding to the main question. When the previous 
question was demanded, the other day, gentlemen asked, do 
you wish to gag us?—Do you wish to prevent discussion? 
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These questions were asked by gentlemen whose names are re- 
corded on your journals, at the session before the last, in favor 
_ Of forcing twice inthe same day, by the application of the pre- 
vious question, the passage of the bill for re chartering tive 
bank of the United States. That, too, was the final action of 
the house upon the subject, and those who were opposed to the 
passage of the bill were not permitted to open their mouths 
against it. On other questions, also, Mr. P. said, when the 
bank had a majority in the house, the friends of tye bank had 
no scruples in resorting freely to the previous question, or 
questions of like import, such as precluded discussion, as in 
the case of the bill reported for the sale of the government 
stock in the bank of the United States, rejected on its first 
reading. And when the celebrated resolution, declaring that 
the public deposites were safe in the bank of the United States, 
was before this house, the previous question was moved. The 
entieman who moved it was asked to withdraw it. and he re- 
used todo so. A gentleman entertaining similar views with 
himself concerning the bank, then asked him to withdraw it; 
and, on an assurance that he would renew the motion before 
he sat down, that indulgence was reluctantly granted to him. 
Yet, sir, we are charged now with a desire to avoid discussion! 
The charge cannot be sustained. Itis not true, sir. We de- 
aire a sifting development of the affairs of the bank, terminate 
as it may. We desire a full examination of all the charges 
made againstit. We are ready for a full discussion, whenever 
we shali have a report from the committee on the subject. But 
I maintain that the instruction which it is now proposed to 
give to the committee in advance, is one that ouglit only to be 
given, if at all, after full examination. 

Forced as he, and those with whom he acted, were, prema- 
turely, into this discussion, Mr. Polk said, he trusted he should 
‘be pardoned for occupying the time of the house in answering 
a few of the arguments of the gentleman whohad introduced 
this discussion. If delay be the consequence,—if ruin be the 
consequence, said Mr. P. the responsibility rests not upon us: 
and if it would be allowed us now to take a vote upon the ques- 
tion, I would resume my seat, and let the question be taken. I 
know not, sir, how this discussion may result. [ts prototype, 
moved by the gentleman from Kentucky, the mover was allowed 
to hang a speech upon, and then it was withdrawn. Whether 
this proposition is to take the same course, sir, | have no means 
of knowing. The event will show. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, (said Mr. P.) opened 
his argument by assuming that the public deposites had been 
unlawfully removed from the bank of the United States; that 
the president is, by reason thereof, an usurper, a tyrant; and he 
informed us, that this was the great constitutional question we 
were about to examine. Yet, sir, the gentleman did not think 
it proper to furnish us with any of the arguments by which be 
maintains these propositions, but seemed to regard them as 
self-evident. Itis true, the gentleman was unmeasured in the 
violence of his charges against the president. He told us that 
he had trampled the constitution in the dust; and he seemed to 
be as much enraged on the occasion as the Dutch bully he 
spoke of was with the lottery wheel, and ready to strike the ad- 
ministration into smashes; and with about as much reason. 
The political wheel had turned out badly for the gentleman. 
But if, perchance, it took another turn; if a star should be in 
the ascendant from a new quarter; if he should draw the prize, 
in a word, why, then sir, it would be, ‘‘as fair a thing as ever 
was.’? 

It is easy,sir, to say hard things. Itis fortunate, however, 
for the chief magistrate of this country, that his character is 
placed at such an elevation that it requires no aid from the re- 
presentatives of the people on this floor to sustain it when as- 
sailed. He is above the reach and power of any remarks made 
here. 


But, sir, it is said that the president is an usurper, a tyrant, 
&c. for having removed the late secretary of the treasury. 
This argument supposes that the secretary of the treasury is 
responsible to congress, and not to the president for the manner 
in which he discharges the duties of his office. Now, sir, I 
undertake to affirm that tie secretary of the treasury is not only 
not independent of the president of the United States—but, if 
congress were to pass a law to make him so, they would ex- 
ceed their power, and the law would be void and of no effect. 
The secretary is not only not independent of the executive, 
but it is not in the power of congress to make himeso. By 
whom is the secretary of the treasury appointe® Not by con- 
gress. The law creates the office, but the appointment to it is 
made by the president of the United States, with the consent of 
the senate. [I beg pardon, sir, for entering upon a question here 
which has for forty or fifty years been considered a settled ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman mean—do those who think with him 
mean, that the president has not the power of removing from 
office the secretary of the treasury? By whom is he appointed. 
By the president of the United States, with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate. The president, says the constitution, 
“shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls; judges of the supreme court, and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by law. But 
the congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such infe- 
rior officers as they think proper, in the president alone, in the 
eourts of law, or in the heads of departments.”’ The heads of 
departments, therefore, are not “inferior officers,’ and the 
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power of appointment is not, and cannot be, in the presiden; 
alone, or in the courts of law, much less in congress. Further 
congress cannot by law acGuire the power o controlling ihe 
appointment of heads of departments. Under another clause 
of the constitution, congress may indeed appoint their own 
officers; but they have no power uver even the manuer of ap- 
pointment of any other than inferior officers in any other de- 
partment of the government. 

By what tenure does the secretary of the treasury, when ap. 
pointed by the president, hold his office? Although there is no 
express clause in the constitution authorising his removal from 
office at the pleasure of the president, yet the power to remove 
him flows from the nature of the constitution. He holds his 
power durante bene placito—during the pleasure of the presi- 
dent. The judges of the courts of the United States hold their 
offices, indeed, during good behavior, or for life; but I deny 
that any other officer of the government holds his office by a sj- 
milartenure. The president and the vice president of the United 
States hold their offices each for aterm of years. The period 
of service of other officers is not limited by the constitution; 
but according to the practice of the government in the time of 
the contemporaries of the constitution and ever since, they 
have been considered to hold their offices at pleasure. [f it 
were not so, indeed, what would be the consequence? If the 
secretary of the treasury could be made independent of the pre- 
sident, still there must be a power somewhere to remove him, 
[f not, he must hold his office during life, which [ have already 
shown, is inconsistent with the constitution. 


The appointing power, the executive, must, of necessity, be 
the removing power. Otherwise, there must be endless con- 
flict and confusion in the executive depariment of the govern- 
ment. For, says the constitution, “the executive power shall 
be vested in a-president of the United States of America.” 
The whole executive power is here vested in the president; 
and, by another clause of the constitution, it is made the duty 
of the president to see that the laws are faithfully executed. 
Faithfully exeeuted! how? according to the understanding that 
each inferior officer may have of them? If that were the case, 
there would be no uniformity in the execution of the laws. 
One secretary, for example, would execute an embargo law; 
and another would refuse to do so because he believed it un- 
constitutional. Was that the intention, do you think, of the 
framers of the constitution, when they invested the power of 
supervision of the execution of the laws in the president of the 
United States, and made him responsible therefor? Was it 
contemplated that the inferior officers, who are appointed by 
the executive, and are but his instramenis, and assistants in 
ihe discharge of executive duty, were to construe the law each 
for himself?) And when this clanse, which required the presi- 
dent of the United States to see that the laws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted, was putinto the constitution, was it simply intended 
to mean, as has been suggested, that he was only to execute 
them by a resistance of force, when force was interposed to 
prevent their execution? 

This unquestionably would be one of the duties of the exe- 
cutive, should such a case arise; but the president, I affirm, is 
bound to see that all laws are executed; and be cannot execute 
them but as he understands them. If the assistants which he 
has chosen, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
are not, in his opinion, the fit persons for their stations, he 
must necessarily possess the power to remove them, and to put 
in others whose opinions do accord with his own. If this pow- 
er does not existin the president of the United States, how, 
when that great civil revolution took place, which in L801 ele- 
vated to the presidency of the United States a citizen of differ- 
ent political opinions from his immediate predecessor, how 
could the new president have brought into his eabinet those 
citizens whose opinions were in unison with his own? How 
could he have seen that the laws of the United States were 
faithfully executed, as he understood them, without the power 
of changing the individuals charged with that duty? -This ques- 
tion, however, Mr. P. said, had been so long settled, that he 
would not trespass on the patience of the house by dwelling 
longer on this particular point. 

The constitution looks to the heads of departments as the 
president’s advisers, and requires of them, when asked by tle 
president, to submit to ‘im their opinions, in writing, on any 
question presented to them. Why does it exact this, if he had 
no power over those officers? They must furnish him with 
their opinions, because he is the chief executive officer of the 
government, and as such, bas the whole of the executive power 
committed to his hands; and he is held responsible to the peo- 
ple to see that the laws are faithfully executed. How can he 
do this, unless he bas aids and assistants in discharging the 
duty? The power to require the opinions of his cabinet infers, 
of course, that it is not to be given without meaning; but it also 
infers that, if their opinion shall differ from his, he has compicte 
power to control them. 

But, sir, itis said that the treasury department has been dif- 
ferently organized from the other executive departments. And 
how is is it differentiy organized? Congress, it will not be pre- 
tended, has any power to appoint the secretary of the treasury, 
nor any power to remove him from office, if his conduct shall 
not please them; nor would they possess any such power, even 
ifthey could pass a law conferring it upon themselves. No, 
sir; though they should see the public treasure wasting, and the 
officer derelict in his duty, they could not get at him otherwise 
than by the tedious process of impeachment. 
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But, sir, was it ever. contemplated by those who framed our 
constitution that there should be no power, any where, to re- 
move an officer whose base designs were distincily seen, except 
by the circuitous method of impeachment? Surely not, sir. 
The secretary has no legislative power: neither has he any pow- 
er of a judicial character: his whole duties show him to be an 
executive Officer; as such, he is responsible to the chief execu- 
tive, as that high officer is in like manner to the people. Let 
us for a moment reverse this question. Let us suppose thata 
secretary Of the treasury should avow his intention, at a cer- 
tain period, to remove the public deposites from the place 
where they have been placed—from the United States bank, 
for example; and let us further suppoze that the president, then 
filling the executive chair, should hold a different opinion as to 
the propriety of such a removal. The president calls his cabi- 
net together, and he says to the secretary, sir, itis my judg- 
ment that the deposites ought not to be removed, as you con 
template. The members of the cabinet say to him the same 
thi#g. The secretary of the treasury turns round, and says in 
reply, Mr. President, | am independent of you; and, gentlemen, 
Iam equally independent of you also; the bank charter has 
given me the exclusive power of judging in this case, and I 
choose to carry my Own views into execution. Well, sir, the 
president fotds bis arms and answers—well, Mr. Secretary, I 
pave no power to interfere—you must do as you please. 

Sir, what would be the indignation of this whole people at 
such a spectacle (that is supposing the removal itself to bave 
been improper and inexpedient). What should we have heard 
from the bank, and from its friends here? But, sir, it is a bad 
rule that will not work both ways. Ifthe secretary eught to 
have complied in that case, why notin this? If he has power 
to resist now, he would have had then. 

But, sir, independently of these views, the act itself, creating 
the treasury department, expressly recognizes in the president 
the constitutional power to remove the secretary from office. 
He may remove without any assigned reason whatever, if he 
chooses to do so. The power to remove is absolute and un- 
qualified. And if he may remove from office without assigning 
any reason whatever, surely he may with reasons given. Gen- 
tlemen may indeed differ in opinion as to the validity of the 
reasons assigned: but that the president has the power to re- 
move is unquestionable. 


the constitution itself. The act recognizes it as a power in him 
already; it does not confer on him the power to remove, lest it 
might seem that he held it by grant of the legislature. The 


terms employed are such as clearly recognize the power to be 
The act says, that, when the secretary 
shall have been removed by the president, or shall be absent or 
indisposed, another officer may, for the time being, discharge 


from the constitution. 


the duties of his office. 


Yet still it is maintained that the legislature, jealous of unit- 
ing the money power with other executive powers, wisely and 
purposely withheld it from the president. 


the secretary of the treasury from office. 
none other. 


> try. 
conduct of those who framed our constitution, and who cer 


tainly understood well the powers therein given to the presi- 
During the debates on the organization of the executive 
departments of the government, this very question of the power 
The question 


dent. 


to remove from office came under discussion. 
was, whether such a power should be exercised at all; if so 


whether by the executive alone, or by the executive in con- 


One portion of the members of the 
convention contended, that it ought to require the same advice 


junction with the senate? 


and consent to remove an officer that it did to appoint one 


Well sir, look now at the views given on this subject at that 
I refer the house to Lloyd’s Debates of the conven- 
tion, on the form of the executive department, and [ will take 


early day. 


the liberty of reading from the speech of Mr. Madison: 
“It is one of the most prominent features of the constitution 


Nor does he derive it from the act of 
congress creating this department, but holds it from and under 


The great constitu- 
tional question is as to the power of the president to remove 
I can conceive of 
The president, we have been told, is a usurper 
and a tyrant; yet he has done only what his predecessors have 
done before him, and for which he is responsible to the coun- 
Sir, I have made some research as to the opirions and 





bode mischief to the public welfare, is there no way to arrest 
the threatened danger? Suppose he becomes odious and unpo- 
pular by reason of the measures which he pursues, and this he 
may do without committing any positive offence against the 
law, must he preserve his office in despite of the public will? 
Suppose him grasping at his own aggrandizement, and the ele- 
vation of his connexions, by every means short of the treason 
defined by the constitution, hurrying your affairs to the preci- 
pice of destruction, endangering your domestie tranquillity, 
plundering you of the means of defence, by alienating the af- 
fections of your allies, and promoting the spirit ef diseord, is 
there no way suddenly to seize the worthless wretch, and hurl 
him from the pinnacle of power? Must the tardy, tedious, de- 
snitory road, by way of impeachment, be travelled, to overtake 
the man who, barely confining himself within the letter of the 
law, is employed in drawing off the vital principle of the go- 
vernment.”? 

Mr. Madison says, again, ‘‘it is evidently the intention of the 
constitution that the first magistrate should be responsible for 
the executive department; so far, therefore, as we do not make 
the officers who are to aid him in the duties of that department 
responsible to him, he is not responsible to his country.?? 

And again, ‘‘the question now resolves itself into this, is the 
power of displacing, and executive power? I conceive that if 
any power whatsoever is in its nature executive, it is the pow- 
er of appointing, overseeing and controlling those who execute 
the laws.”’ 

Thus you see, sir, that all the inferior offiecrs are so many 
instraments in the hand of the executive. If there is any ques- 
tion as to the power of the executive, in overseeing and con- 
trolling those who execute the laws, here you have Mr. Madi- 
son’s views on that subject. I will take the liberty of reading 
some other passages from the same debate, in relation to the 
self same objections which have been urged here and elsewhere 
to the exertion of this power. 

Mr. Vining says, 

**T take it that the best principle is that he who is responsible 
for the conduct of the officer, ought to have the power of re- 
moving him; by adhering to this principle we shall be led to 
make a right decision on the point in debate. Perhaps it might 
be equally right that the responsible person should have the ap- 
pointment of those who are to aid him. Bat this ease is qualifi- 
ed by an express stipulation in the constitution, and therefore 
must be submitted to. Yet nevertheless, the responsibility is 
kept up; the president takes the Jead in the business; he nomi- 
nates; therefore he becomes answerable for the officer. But 
whose officer is he? Not the senate’s; for they have no execu- 
tive business to perform. The executive duties are all vested 
in the president.”? So I say, he is not the officer of congress— 
and more, that congress could not make him so, because they 
have no executive duties to perform. I read from Fisher Ames: 

‘The superintending power possessed by the president will 
perhaps enable him to discover a base intention before it is ripe 
for execution. It may happen that the treasurer may be dispos- 
ed to betray the public chest to the enemy, and so injure the go- 
vernment beyond the possibility of reparation; should the presi- 
dent be restrained from removing s© dangerous an officer, until 
the alow formality of an impeachment was complied with, 
when the nature of the case rendered the application of a sud- 
den and decisive remedy indispensable?”? 

Mr. Lawrence, in his speech, says, “In the constitution the 
heads of departments are considered as the mere assistants of 
the president, in the performance of his executive duties. He 
has the superintendence, the control and the inepection of their 
conduct; he has an intimate connection with them; they must 
» | receive from him his orders and directions; they must answer 

his inquiries in writing, when he requires it. Shall the person 
having these superior powers to govern, with such advantages 
of discovering and defeating the base intentions of his officers, 
. | their delinquencies, their defective abilities, or their negligence, 

be restrained from applying these advantages to the most useful, 
nay insome some cases the only useful purpose which can be 
answered by them? 

‘It appears to me that the power can he safely lodged here. 














a principle that pervades the whole system, that there should 
be the highest possible degree of responsibility in all the execn- 
tive officers thereof; any thing, therefore, which tends to lessen 
this responsibility, is contrary to its spirit and intention; and 
unless it is saddled upon us expressly by the letter of that work, 
I shall oppose the admission of it into any act of the legisla- 
ture. Now, if the heads of the executive departments are sub- 
jected to removal by the president alone, we have in him secu- 
rity for the good behavior of the officer. If he does not con- 
form to the judgment of the president in doing the executive 
duties of his office, he can be displaced: this makes him respon- 
sible to the great executive power, and makes the president re- 
eponsible to the public for the conduct of the person he has no- 
minated and appointed to aid him in the administration of his 
department.”? 

In the same debate, I will refer to the speech of Mr. Sedg- 
wick, who said—‘‘Suppose, sir, a man becomes insane by the 
visitation of God, and is likely to ruin onr affairs. are the hands 
of government to be confined from warding off the evil? Sup- 
pose a person in office, not possessing the talents he was jndg- 
ed to have at the time of the appointment, is the error not to be 
corrected? Suppose he acquires vicious habits, an incurable 





indolence, or total neglect of the duties of his office, which for- 


, | But it has been said by some gentlemen, that if it is lodged here 


it will be subject to abuse; that there may be a change of of- 
ficers, and a complete revolution throughout the whole execu- 
tive department, upon the election of every new president. IL 
admit this may be the case. and contend that it should be the 
case if the president thinks it necessary. I contend that every 
president ought to have those men about him in whom he can 
place the most confidence, provided the senate approve his 
choice. But we are not from hence to infer that changes will 
be made in a wanton manner, and from capricious motives.’ 
Now, sir. on the other side of the question—what was said by 
Mr. Jeckson? ‘“Butlet me ask gentlemen if it is possible to 
place their officers in sucha situation as to deprive them of 
their independency and firmness; for [ apprehend it is not in- 
tended to stop with the secretary of foreign affairs. Letit be 
remembered that the constitution gives the president the com- 
mand of the military. If you give him complete power over the 
man with the strong box, he will have the liberties of America 
under his thumb. It is easy to see the evil which may re- 
sult. If he wants to establish an arbitrary authority, and finds 
the secretary of finance not inclined to second his endeavors, 
he has nothing more to do than to remove him, and get one 





appointed of principles more congenial with his own. Then, 


| says he, I have got the army, let me have but the money, and I 
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pe my throne upon the ruins of your visionary re- 
public. 

I call the house to some further views on the same side of the 
question, still stronger than these, and strictly analogous to the 
course of argument of those gentlemen who deny any power in 
bag ag OO ta remove the secretary. 

tr. Madison says—‘‘Vest this power in the senate jointly 
with the president, and you abolish at once that great principle 
of unity and responsibility in the executive department, which 
was intended for the security of liberty and the public good. I 
the president should possess alone the power of removal form 
office, those who are employed in the execution of the law will 
be in their proper situation, and the chain of dependence be 

rved; the lowest officers, the middle grade, and the highest, 
will depend, as they ought, on the president, and the president 
on the community. The chain of dependence, therefore, ter- 
minates in the supreme body, namely, in the people; who will 
possess besides, in aid of their original power, the decisive en- 
gine of impeachment.”’ 

Mr. Gerry opposed these views: 

**But what consequence may result from giving the president 
the absolute control over all officers? Among the rest, I pre- 
same, he is to have an unlimited control over the officers of the 
treasury. I! think if this is the case, you may as well give him 
at once the appropriation of the revenue; for of what use is it to 
make laws on this head, when the president, by looking at the 
officer, can make it his interest to break them? We may expect 
to see institutions arising under the control of the revenue, and 
not of the law.”’ 

Can any thing be more analogous to the arguments we now 
hear? But, sir, let me trespass so far as to read one more ex- 
tract, in which the forebodings of danger which had been ex- 
pressed during the debate are summed up by Mr. Scott: 

“f have listened to the arguments in support of this motion 
these three days with great attention, and think, when taken 
together, they consist in this, the raising of a great number of 
frightful pictares, which, at first sight, appear very terrible, but, 
when they are attentively contemplated, they appear to be the 
vagaries of a disordered imagination. Let us examine one or 
two of these frightful pictures, merely as a sample of the whole 
set,and see whatthey amount to. The most frightful of all 
that have been brought into view is, that the treasurer must be 
the mere creature of the president, and conform to all his direc- 
tions, or he arbitrarily removes him from office, and lays his 
hands violently upon the money chest; then, having the sword 
and the purse, you see the president boldly advancing, support- 
ed by the army and navy,and the money chest in the back 
ground, engaging the liberties of the people; armed with all this 
omnipotence of power, the protector rushes onward with ir- 
resistible impetuosity; so sudden and fatal is the stroke that 
the expiring genius of America has hardly time faintly to say— 
farewell liberty. Thus despotism rides triumphant, and free- 
dom and happiness are trampled in the dust. Strange, that all 
this should arise from the executive magistrate’s having the 
power of removal. But gentlemen tell us, that if we keep the 
treasurer out of the power of the president, he cannot injure 
ais; that, being thus independent, your strong box will be well 
guarded, and the president cannot get your money, unless he 
steal it; and, if he steals it, and the treasurer sees him, he will 
tell; this will lead to an impeachment, and we shall get rid of 
the cause of our apprehensions. But the constitution says, that 
no money shall be taken out of the treasury but by appropria- 
tions: this alone I think a sufficient answer to all that bas been 
said, and will serve to soften down the harsh features which 
the terrible picture I have just now mentioned displayed. I 
say sir, our money may be in the treasury by millions, and, 
w thout special appropriation by the legislature, the president 
and treasurer, either or both together, cannot touch a farthing of 
it, unless they steal it. This being the case, I see as little se- 
curity to the treasury in the independence of this officer, as 
danger arising from his dependence, without a single exception; 
for if the president, with a strong army at his back, comes 
violently to lay hold of the money chest, this officer stands but 
a very poor security against such a power. I think the presi. 
dent, supported with the army and navy, making a descent 
upon your treasury, would be very apt to carry away the mo- 
ney, and the treasurer too, if he stood in his way.’ 

ere, sir,is summed up the whole argument advanced at that 
day against the power which has been exercised by the presi- 
dent on the present occasion. 

‘In the constitation, (said Mr. mes), the president is re- 
quired to see the laws faithfully executed. He cannot do this 
without he has a control over officers appointed to aid him 
in the performance of his duty. Take this power out of his 
hands, and you virtually strip him of his authority; you virtually 
destroy his responsibility, the great security which this constitu 
tion holds out to the people of America.”’ 


I take it, sir, the only power the president has exercised is 
one aat onty clearly conferred on him by the constitution and 
by the act creating the treasury department, but one which has 
been exercised without objection from the very foundation of 
the government to the present hour. The power is exercised 
under his responeibility to the country. I[tis not to be exercis- 
ed capriciously, though it may be without the assignment of 
any reason. [If it is abused, the corrective is found in the fact 
that the executive power returns every four years to the hands 
of the people; and, if that be too long to wait, the president can 


—— 


But it is said that the secretary of the treasury is bound ig 
make his annual report to congress; and that, if he shall re. 
move the deposites, he is to assign his reasons, not to the pre- 
sident, but to congress. And why is this, it is asked, unless he 
be independent of the president? Sir, I will not repeat what | 
have already said, but I will say, that if the act intended 5 
this provision to control the president’s power of removal, it jg 
unconstitutional and void. But why, then, must he submit his 
annual report to congress? I answer, Ist, because congress js 
the guardian of the public purse; it passes the laws by which 
the revenue is collected, and by which alone it is disbursed- 
and it is peculiarly proper that the head of the treasury depart- 
ment should report to that power which controls the money of 
the country. Itis a matter of convenience, and facilitates the 
public business. But is this inconsistent with his responsibility 
to the president? Not atall. Notin the least degree. But he 
is required to give to congress his reasons for removing the de- 
posites. Yes, sir,and why? The first reason I have already 
given; and a second is, that without this enactment, and prior to 
it, congress had a right to call on him for those reasons. During 
the existence of the old bank of the United States, when the 
secretary was required by law to place the public moneys in 
that bank, but placed them where he thought most conducive 
to the public convenience, congress had a right to inquire his 
reasons the moment he changed the place of deposite. This 
enactment is only a standing call on him, instead of a special 
inquiry. But why is he to give this account to congress? That 
we may know whether he hag acted corruptly or no. That we 
may know what he bas done with the public money, and 
where he has put it. Because, the moment he has removed the 
deposites from the bank of the United States, we have the en- 
tire control over the location of them. He reports to us, for 
these reasons. But does this makes him independent of the 
executive? 

But, sir, the power exercised by the secretary seems to me to 
have been greatly misapprehended in all the discussions I have 
yet heard on this subject. An impression seems to prevail that 
this is a novel procedure, without any precedent in the history 
of our government. Sir, I have attempted to trace the history 
of this power of the secretary of the treasury, and also of the 
president’s control over the secretary in directing the place 
where the public money shall be deposited; and what I shal! 
say on it shall not rest on mere assertion. It is an interesting 
part of the documentary history of our country, which seems to 
have lain in a great degree hidden from the view of most of those 
who have entered on this subject. I shall be able to show you 
that from the days of Hamilton, till now, as well before as since 
the enactment of the bank charter, the power of fixing the place 
of the public deposites has been claimed by all the secretaries of 
the treasury, and never has been considered either by congress, 
by the bank or by the people, as any violation of right, or trans- 
gression of the constitution. On the contrary, it has ever been 
held necessary for that officer to possess such a power, in order 
that he may preserve a just equilibrium in the circulating me- 
dium of the country. I call the attention of the house to what 
is the power of the president in this matter, and as to what was 
the understanding of those who chartered the bank, as to the 
power of the secretary in relation to it, and the power of the 
president over him. I have the books at hand, but, for my 
greater convenience, I have drawn off copies of those passages 
to which I wish to refer, and which I will now read to the house. 
The first to which I shall call the attention of the house, is an 
extract of a letter from Mr. Secretary Crawford to the bank of 
the United States, January 16, 1817. The secretary, speaking 
in relation to the transfer of the deposites from the state to the 
United States bank, says: ‘*There can be no objection to the 
board of directors making propositions to the state banks, which 
shall be subject to the revision of the president.”? Again, ‘*which 
will be submitted to the president for his ultimate decision.”’ 
Thus clearly admitting the supervisory power of the president 
over the subject, as understood by Mr. Crawford. 

In Mr. Crawford’s letter of 28th January, 1817, to the state 
banks of Pennsylvania, &c. he asserts “the power of the trea- 
sury department to control its [the United States bank] pro- 
ceedings at any moment, by changing the deposites to the state 
banks.”’ 

In his letter of February 13, 1817, to the Mechanics’ bank of 
New York, Mr. Crawford says: **The right to withdraw the de- 
posites, with a view to equalize the benefits resulting from them 
among the banking community, as the situafion of the several banks 
might require, was expressly reserved.”? Again, (page 18), **in- 
structed by the president of the United States, | have instructed 
the treasurer of the United States to draw upon the banks of 
New York with which the ‘public money is deposited, and ge- 
nerally through the United States, in favor of the bank of the 
United States, for the amount of the public money deposited in 
those banks.’? And in the postscript to that letter he says: 
“The secretary of the treasury will always be disposed to sup- 
port the credit of the state banks, and will invariably direct 
transfers from the deposites of the public money in aid of their 
legitimate exertions to maintain their credit. But as the propo- 
sition of the bank of the United States excludes the idea of pres- 
sure on its part, no measure of that nature appears to be neces- 
sary at this time.’’ 


In his letter of 17th March, 1817, he states, that, “by the char- 
ter the public money deposited in places where the bank of the 
United States or its branches are established, must be deposited 





be reached by impeachment. 


in them, except when there are urgent reasons to the contrary. 
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In places where there is no bank of the United States, there is 
no obli to deposite the ublic money in them, or to trans- 
fer it to them when deposited.”” Letters of the same import, 
written between the years 1817 and 1824, might be quoted, but 
itis unnecessary. I will just call the attention of the house to 
the letter of Mr. Crawford, of December 10, 1817, “‘communi- 
cating to congrase his reasons for not transferring the public mo- 
neys sited in certain state and other local banks, to the bank 
of the United States.’ (See Ex. Doc. Ist session, 15th congress, 
. No. 9,in vol. 1). Mr. C. states that previons to Ist Janu 
ary, 1817, “a proposition had been submitted by this department 
to the state and other local banks, for the purpose of inducing 
them to resume specie payments on the 20th of February fol- 
lowing. As the public money deposited in them was intimate- 
ly connected with the proposition, it was deemed inexpedient to 
transfer those balances to the bank of the United States, until the 
result of the proposition was known.”’ 

Again: ‘In order to induce the banks in this district to resume 
specie payments simultaneously with the banks already enume- 
rated, (those of New York, Philadelphia and Richmond), it be- 
came necessary for the treasury department to give them assur- 
ances of support during the first months succeeding such resump- 
tion.”? 

‘In consequence of this assurance, a considerable portion of 
the deposites in the banks of Washington and Georgetown were 
permitted to remain until the Ist day of July last. On the 15th 
day of March, of the same year, a deposite of 375,000 was made 
in the Farmers’ § Mechanics’ bank of Georgetown, WuiCH HAD 
NOT PREVIOUSLY BEEN ONE OF THE DEPOSITORIES OF THE PUB- 
Lic MONEY, Which sum was transferred to the bank of the Unit- 
ed States at the time that the deposites, which had been pre- 
viously made in the banks of Washington and Georgetewn, 
were transferred.”’ 

Again: “‘Upon the representations of the State bank, (at 
Boston), a considerable sum of the public deposite was assign 
ed for the discharge of the treasury notes which had been made 
payable at that place.’’ 

Again: *‘A considerable sum was left with the bank of Penn- 
sylvania, upon the ground that a removal of it to the bank of 
the United States would be inconvenient to the holders. It 
was, therefore, determined to continue to employ that bank as the 
agent of the treasury, for discharging the outstanding treasury 
notes demandable at Philadelphia.’’ 

By a regulation of the bank of the United States, the bills of 
state banks were refused, except those of banks ‘“‘established in 
places where they were respectively tendered in payment.” 
In consequence of this, the collectors of the District of Colum- 
bia, of Virginia and Maryland, made their deposites in the Me- 
tropolis bank of this city: and ‘the sums so paid remain still 
principally with the bank.’? The same thing occurred with the 
bank of Pennsylvania. 


Again: *‘In declining to transfer the balances which remained 
in the banks of this district, at the time the office in this city 
commenced business, and in the cases stated to have occurred 
in Philadelphia and Boston, I was influenced by a consideration 
of the pressure felt by the state and local banks, during several 
months subsequent to the redemption of specie payments, and of 
the services rendered to the government by those banks during the 
period that they were used as places of public deposite by the trea- 
sury. An immediate transfer of the public money deposited in 
them would probably have produced a pressure upon the debt- 
ors of those banks, which might have inflicted upon them evils 
greatly beyond the benefit which would have resulted from the 
measure to the bank ef the United States.’’ 

These reasons were communicated to congress, and the 
whole congress acquiesced in their propriety. The bank did 
not then allege that its rights were interfered with. ‘The bank 
had not theu set itself up in an antagonist attitude against the 
government. When these reasous were assigned, there was no 
one, in all the country, who doubted that they were satisfactory 
and sufficient. What did these reasons establish? 

Ist. That it is a sufficient reason for retaining the public mo- 
ney from the bank of the United States, and making the deposite 
in state banks, that it is done to enable the latter to resume 
specie payments. 

2d. That the treasury may give support, (by a deposite of 
public money), to the state banks, to enable them to pay specie. 

3d. That deposites of public money may be made in the banks 
which have not been before public depositories, to enable them 
to sustain their credit, as in the case of the deposite in the bank 
of Georgetown. 

4th. The state banks (asin the cases at Boston and Phila- 
delphia) may be employed as agents of the treasury, when the 
public convenience requires it. 

5th. That the deposites may be made in state banks to relieve 
any pressure upon these banks, or in consideration of services 
previously rendered by them: and 

6th. To prevent a pressure by the state banks upon their 
debtors. 

Further than this; seven years after the bank was chartered, 
and had been in full operation, the secretary of the treasury was 
calied on by the senate of the United States to say if he had 
made any joans to any of the state banks, or if he had made any 
of the public deposites in those institutions. In the year 1823, 
Mr. Crawford answered this call, and gave the information 
which was required of him. [t would not do for gentlemen to 
say that this was when the bank went first into operation, and 





ing, than for withdrawing the deposites. This call was made 
seven years after the bank went into operation. He would read 
an extract from the letter of Mr. Crawford, communicated in re- 
ply to that call: 

‘It is the peculiar province, and it has been the practice, of 
the department of the treasury of the United States, to direct 
the moneyed operations of the public, to the preservation of 
credit, by maintaining the equilibrium between the moneyed 
institutions of the country.”? Again— 

‘*From my personal intercourse with Mr. Gallatin, I know he 
entertained the same sentiments contained in this letter, and, I 
presume, they have been entertained by all of his predecessors 
and successors in Office, and acted upon whenever cases occur- 
red which rendered it necessary.’? Again—page 8, - 

‘‘in that report,’? (Dee. 10, 1817), ‘it is stated that a deposite 
of $75,000 had been made in the Farmers’ and Mechanies’ bank 
of Georgetown, to sustain it in its operations, immediately after 
assuming specie payments. The principle and practice of the 
treasury in sustaining the credit of banks, disposed to act correctly 
was, in this communication, frankly disclosed to congress, when 
NOT THE SLIGHTEST SYMPTOM OF DISSATISFACTION WAS MA- 
NIFESTED, OR THE RIGHT OR PROPRIETY OF THE PRACTICE 
CALLED DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY IN QUESTION.”? 

So that Mr. Crawford informed congress that he had in 1817 

made his deposites in the local bauks, and that the act had not 
then been called in question. 
Many other instances could be enumerated when the public 
deposites were transterred. ‘hey had been placed in the bank 
of Columbia, in Georgetown, in 1824, and in the bank of the 
Metropolis; and also, in the Mechanics’ bank, in Alexandria. 
It was stated in this report, that they were placed in the Me- 
chanics’ bank,in Alexandria. When a committee of the direc- 
tors of that bank called on Mr. Crawford, and informed him 
tbat the institution was in danger of failing, unless it could re- 
ceive some aid from the government, they were requested to 
call on the next day, as it was necessary that the secretary 
should consult the president, and receive his order on the sub- 
ject. On opening the subject to the president, the chief magis- 
trate concurred in the propriety of granting such assistance to 
the bank as would relieve the institution from the pressure 
which placed it in a situation of peril. 

But this assertion of power, and the exercise of that power, 
by Mr. Crawford, was not suffered to pass unobserved. It was 
not passed silently over by congress. The house must remem- 
ber the celebrated memorial of Ninian Edwards, making a num 
ber of charges against the secretary of the treasury; and, amongst 
others, that he had permitted money to be deposited in the local 
banks, and to remain there, in states, where the United States 
bank had their offices of discountand deposite. The gentleman 
who superintended the treasury was then before the country, a 
candidate for the highest office in its gift. When the letter con- 
taining these charges was submitted to the house, it was refer- 
red to a committee, of which a distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia was chairman. Evidence was in that committee ta- 
ken, and the cashiers from distant banks, as well as from those 
in the District of Columbia, were examined. All this testimo- 
ny established the fact, that, in making these deposites, the se- 
cretary of the treasury had acted openly and undisguisedly.— 
All this evidence was collected and embodied into a report; and 
the committee reported by the hands of their chairman, Mr. 
Floyd, now governor of Virginia. And what did he say, and 
what did that committee say? 


“The committee does not perceive any thing in the principle 
of these arrangements with the banks, either in violation of law, 
or contrary to the usage of the government, since the treasury 
has, for many years, had agreements with more or less of the 
banks, by which the public moneys were deposited in such 
banks, and drawn from them when wanted; certain terms and 
conditions as to the mode of drawing being stipulated, such as 
were thought beneficial both to the treasury and the banks. In- 
deed, it may be proper to observe here, that it seems to have 
been assumed, by different officers at the head of the treasury 
department, that it was their duty to direct its operations, to the 
support of different moneyed institutions, whenever their af- 
fairs required support, so as to defeat combinations against 
them, and preserve an equilibrium of credit among them.” 
Again— 

*‘Among the banks with which these negotiations were made, 
the attention of the committee was called particularly to the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank of Cincinnati, the bank of Chi- 
licothe, and the branch of the state bank of Kentucky, at Lou- 
isville, as forming the subject of a charge that does not apply to 
the others. In the several places where these banks were situ- 
ated, the bank of the United States had offices of discount and 
deposite, and the law incorporating that institution, as has been 
before observed, creates an obligation on the treasury of the 
United States, to use them as places of deposite in preference 
to any other banks, unless the secretary shall, for special rea- 
sons, otherwise direct, and in that case such reasons shall be 
laid before congress, at its then or next session. The charge 
ie, that no communication was made to congress. This omis- 
sion is acknowledged by the secretary, who says it was owing 
to inadvertence, and that the inattention to the provision of the 
law was unimportant, inasmuch as the provision was intended 
obviously for the benefit of the bank, and the bank had full no- 
tice. The notoriety of the fact is also relied on, to show that 
no improper conduet, or desire to conceal it, produced the omie- 





that these ought to be regarded rather as reasons for withhold- 
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“<The committee sees no reason to doubt the statement, or to 
attribute any improper motive to the secretary in this inatten- 
tion to the directions of the act.” 

There is much utility in recurring back to thesé reminiscen- 
ces, and seeing what others thought, said Mr. P. It was then 
ee by governor Floyd and the committee of the house, that 
the deposite of the public money in the local banks by Mr. 
Crawford, was an act which was done without disguise or con- 
cealment, and for which no censure was applicable tohim. Yet 
now, when a similar act was perforined, the president had been 
denounced as a tyrant and an usurper, and the secretary of the 
treasury stigmatized as bis pliant instrument in an act of tyran- 
ny and despotism. Yet the same power lrad been asserted and 
exercised by Mr. Crawford, and had then received the sanction 
of the house and of the nation, congress and all. No man was 
to be found who endeavored to gainsay what the secretary had 
reported. The friends of the other gentleman, who was at that 
time a candidate also for the chief magistracy, would not de- 
scend to take the course which was now pursued in reference 
to the same question. 

This power, then, had been maintained and exercised by Mr. 
Crawford, and no man was then to be found to raise his voice 
against it. But since that period, the power had also been 
claimed by a subsequent secretary of the treasury. Mr. Ingham, 
in his letter to the president of the United States bank, in 1829, 
claimed a similar power, and the claim was received by the 
bank in silence, and remained uncontroverted. This opinion 
of Mr. Ingham ratified and confirmed that which had been pre- 
viously asserted by Mr. Crawford. 


in Mr. Ingham’s letter of October 5, 1829, it is said: 

**f take the occasion to say, if it should ever appear to the sa- 
tisfaction of the secretary of the treasury, that the bank used its 
pecuniary power for purposes of injustice and oppression, he 
would be faithless to his trust, if he hesitated to lessen its capa- 
city for such injury, by withdrawing from its vaults the public 
deposites. That such a power exists is not niore certain, than 
that it may be exerted for such a purpose; and the only qualifi- 
cation of it, viz: the reasons for its exercise shall be reported to 
cougress, necessarily implies the right aud the duty to admonish 


against, Or inquire into the acts that might lead to such a con- 
sequence,.”’ 


Again—‘‘before he can be tempted to exercise the authority 
with which congress have invested him, to withdraw the pub- 
lic deposites, he will do as he has done, submit directly to your 
board, whatever imputation may be made, and respectfully, re- 
solutely and confidently ask, nay, demand the fullest examina- 
tion; and he trusts that he may not be misconceived, when he 
adds, that nothing could, in his opinion, more imperatively 
exact this energetic movement, than a well founded conviction 
of the bank’s being, as was said of its predecessor, an engine of 
a political party.’’ 

In this letter, too, Mr. Secretary Ingham recognizes the su- 
perintending control and authority ofthe chief executive magis- 
trate. He says, ‘‘the executive is constitutionally bound to see 
that the laws be faithfully carried into effect; | need not add, in 
their spirit or according to their letter; upon general principles 
he cannot silently permit them to be nade a screen for the in- 
dulgence of bad passions, nor an instruinent of any sort of op- 
pression, without risking the reproach of a want either of vigor 
or virtue.”’ 

Yes sir, (said Mr. P.) an engine ofa political party! And be- 
fore I have done I shall say something of the political character 
of this purest of all institutions. 


It must be apparent, then, if he had made himself understood, 
that in removing the secretary of the treasury, the president had 
exercised only an ordinary and usual power of the government. 
He had removed a secretary. But, according to the argument 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Duane was, in fact. 
still the secretary of tine treasury. Tf be had been unconstitn- 
tionally removed, the removal could be of no effect, and Mr. 
Duane was still the secretary, and Mr. Taney was nothing. 

But the president had exercised only one of his ordinary and 
clearest powers. He had removed a secretary of the treasury, 
because he would not execute his official functions as he was 
bound to do, and the president had a right, and was under an 
obligation, to remove him. But what said the gentleman from 
South Carolina? That the seeretary of the treasury removed the 
deposites? No, that this tvrant did it. What? Roger B. Taney 
remove the deposites? No, no, it was the president that re- 
moved them; and R. B. ‘Taney had no more to do with it, no 
more hand in the removal, than the pen with which he signed 
the order. 

Fortunately for himseif, and for the country, the character of 
the secretary Was such as to require no eulogy there to estab- 
lish his moral standing, and to shew that he was not a man to 
lend himself to be a mere tool and an instrument to any power. 
He (Mr. P.) would assert, and he made the assertion oa antho- 
rity, that the opinion of Mr. Taney had been given, in writing, 
while he was attorney general, so long ago as March, advising 
that the public deposites should then be removed. When he 
eame into the treasury department, he continued to be of the 
same opinion, which he had before honestly given. When Mr. 
Duane, therefore, was dismissed, and Mr. Taney was appointed 
to be his enccessor, this was a question in which his mind had 
been previously made up. He could not then be justly desig- 
nated, as he had been designated, the miserable instrument of 
tyranny, and crawling in his own slime at the footstool of pow- 
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er. [{Mr. McDuffie here disavowed the application of such eph 
thets to the secretary of the treasury.) He was happy to hear 
that the gentleman from South Carolina did not apply this Jan. 
guage to the secretary. Some one had used these epithets, 
The secretary had deliberately considered the subject, and wag 
not to be regarded as a mere instrument to carry out the pur- 
poses of the executive, but as consummating @ measure wh ch 
he had himself weighed and advised. 

it had been said that the contract entered into by the govern. 
ment with the United States bank, was violated by the removaj 
of the deposites. ‘Ibe general tenor of the argument on the 
other side was, that the contract had been violated because the 
president had committed the act, and not the secretary. The 
fact was, that the secretary had removed the deposites, acting 
in perfect unison with the sentiments of the president. How 
had the contract been violated? It was a part of the contract 
that the secretary of the treasury might remove the deposites 
whenever he pleased. That was a part of the contract. It was 
expressly stated in the contract that the secretary should have 
the right to remove the deposites. 

There was another part of the contract, to which the house 
might refer. By the 14th section of the act of charter, it was 
agreed on the part of the government that the notes of the Unit- 
ed States bank, should be received in payment of the revenue. 
On the other hand, the bank of the United States stipulated to 
transfer public moneys from point to point. The government 
thus agreed to receive the notes of the bank in payment of the 
public revenue. Suppose that congress pass a law, prohibiting 
the receipt of these notes. Did any one doubt that congress had 
a right to do this without consulting the bank, if, in their opi- 
nion, the public interests required the prohibition. Yet this 
Was as much a contract, as any other provision in the charter. 
He would request the attention of the house, before he came to 
an examination of the reasons of the secretary, while he put out 
of the way a cliarge which had been made against the secretary 
of the treasury, in a celebrated paper which had been put in 
circulation by the United States bank, and which be would not 
have noticed, had not something like it been stated by the gen- 
themau from South Carolina. 

Mr. Polk here read an extract from the bank report as fol- 
lows: 

*-[t was in the midst of this career of inoffensive usefulness, 
When, soon after the accession of power of the present execu- 
tive, the purpose was distinctly revealed that other duties than 
those to the country were required, and that it was necessary 
for the bank, in admivistering its affairs, to consult the political 
views of those who had now obtained the ascendancy in the 
executive.”? 

Now, said Mr. P. I pronounce all this to be false, and I chal- 
leuge the proof. Sir, it cannot be produced. Shortly after the 
present executive came into power, commenced this war of per- 
sec;ition, which is said to have recoiled so strongly on the go- 
vernmeut. In his first message to congress, the president had 
committed the heinous sin of informing that body that the con- 
stitutionality of the bank was questioned by himself, as well as 
by a large portion of the people. Was this a new view, one 
which the president had hastily and suddenly formed, as was 
insinuated by the bank manifesto? It was very well known that 
the opinion of the president, adverse to the United States bank 
was not of recent origin. When the judgment of the supreme 
court, in the celebrated case of McCulloch vs. the state of Ma- 
ryland was pronounced, be entertained the same opinion. At 
the hermitage, before he prepared his inaugural address, he had 
communicated his opinion—a fact which was susceptible of 
proof. But it was thought best not to make a public communi- 
cation of this opinion, until be should send his first message to 
congress. On this account it Was not introduced into bis inau- 
vural address. ‘he president, therefore, had acted throughout 
with perfect consistency; yet it had been charged against hin 
that he had endeavored to negotiate with the bank, and because 
he could not buy, determined to break it. 

This was the charge which had been distinctly made against 
him in the publie gazettes. It had been alleged that the secre- 
tary of the treasury had enclosed a letter to the president and 
directors of the branch of the United States bank in New Hamp- 
shire, the object of which was to make terms with the bank. It 
was not ordinarily required to give proof of a negative, but from 
the correspondence itself between the president of this branch 
and the government, the contrary could be established. The 
secretary of the treasury bad enclosed to the president of the 
bank a letter from Mr. Woodbury, parts of which had been torn 
from their context, and made the ground of accusation. He 
read to the house the following extract from the letter of Mr. 
Woodbury, to which he had referred: 

“The objections to the continuance of Mr. Mason in office, 
are two fold—first, the want of conciliatory mauners, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with our business men, and, secondly, the 
fluctuating policy pursued, in relation to both loans and collee- 
tions at the bank, together with the partiality and harshness that 
accompany theim.’’ 

In his letter to the president of the United States bank, the 
secretary of the treasury had deemed it prudent to use the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘*Allow me therefore, to assure you, that those charged with 
the adininistration of the government, relyiug for support only 
on the intelligence which shall diseern and justly appreciate 
the character of their acts, disclaim all desire to derive political 
aid through the operations of the bank. Aud though under other 
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circumstances than those which exist at present, such an avow- 
ai would be unnecessary, I find myself called upon explicitly 
to state that they would learn with not less regret, than that 
which has prompted this communication; that any supposed po- 
jitical relationship, either favorable or adverse towards them, 
nad operated with the bank or any of its branches, either in 
granting or withholding pecuniary facilities, which, apart from 
that consideration, would have been differently dispensed.” 

Mr. Biddle, in his reply to the secretary of the treasury, dated 
July 18th, 1829, says— 

“Your own good judgment has indicated the true theory of ad- 
ministering the bank, which is, as you justly state, ‘that the ba- 
sis of credit are to be found in integrity, industry, economy, 
skill and capital, and that unity of action, which may be neces- 
sary to give efficiency to, and harmony in, the operations of a 
pank, is essentially secured by regarding these considerations 
alone as coustituting the proper claim to the benefits of its cre- 
dit;? and that moneyed institutions should not disturb the rela 
tions of property, ‘by exerling iheir power in subservience to 
the passivns or prejudices of local or party strife;’ and you add 
the very satisfactory assurance, that those who are charged 
with the administration of the government, ‘disclaim all desire 
to derive political aid through the operations of the bank, and 
would learn with regret, that any supposed political relation- 
ship either favorable or adverse to them, had operated with the 
bank, or any of its branches, either ia granting or withholding 
any pecuniary facilities, which, apart from that consideration, 
would have been differently dispensed.’ 

“These clear and sound principles contain the whole ele- 
ments of the system of the bank, and its true relation to the go- 
verument.”? 

In the subsequent correspondence, Mr. Ingham indignantly 
repelled the imputations which were throwu out, saying, in ef- 
fect, though not in terms, ‘‘it is false, and you knew it.’? What, 
then, said the president of the United States bank? Lle apolo- 
gized, and took back the offensive expressions. 

The language of the secretary was as follows: 

“Further reflection will enable you to perceive that you have 
gratuitously attributed to me, and, through me, to the adminis- 
tration, certain acts, without kuowing Whether we sauctioned 
them or not; and that you have unintentionally distorted, by 
partial quotation, the natural and obvious meaning of expres- 
sions in my former letter.’’ 














And the reply of the president of the bank, dated October 9, 
1829, was as follows: T | 
‘‘[ had yesterday the honor of receiving, and have this day 


} 
submitted to the board of directors, your letter of the Sth inst. | 
| 


They have instructed me to say in reply, that, observing, as 
they do with great pleasure, that the views whieh they thought | 
disclosed in your previous correspondence, are disclaimed, the 
whole object of the board, in renewing it, is accomplished; and 
you will have the goodness to consider the remarks bearing on 
the presumed assertion of those views as no longer applicable.” 

Yes, (said Mr. P.) ‘‘as no longer applicable.?? Yet this stale 
charge was now trumped up by the bank of the United States, 
in their manifesto, and thrust before congress. He should have 
frequent occasion, before he concluded, to refer to this charge. 

He said it would be impossible for him to get through what he 
had to say at this time; but before he yielded the fluor, he would 
pledge himself to the nation to sustain, from the records of the 
bank and the treasury, the truth of every word contained in the 
report of the secretary of the treasury. He would show that 
the secretary had been guilty of no falsehood, of no suppres- 


sion. ‘This he would undertake to show, in the progress of his 
argument. He would prove it from the documents furnished by 


the bank itself, and if these were false, then the bank had de- 
ceived the treasury. All who were acquainted with the secre- 
tary, well know that he was ineapable of deception; and it was 
with great pain that he had heard a charge made against him, of 
intentional misrepresentation. He hoped that the gentleman 
who had made the accusation would be ready to withdraw it. 

Here Mr. Polk gave way to a motion to adjourn. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, the house then adjourned. 

—— 8 @ Oterm- 
MR. McDUFFIE’S SPEECH. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DEC. 19. 

The house having resumed the consideration of the motion 
to refer the secretary of the treasury’s report on the deposites 
t6 the committee of ways and means; and the question being 
upon the motion of Mr. McDuffie to add to the motion for refe- 
rence the following instruction to the said committee: A 

“With instructions to report a joint resolution, providing 
that the public revenue hereafter collected shall be deposited 
in the bank of the United States, in compliance with the public 
faith, pledged by the charter of the said bank.”’ 

Mr. Mc Duffie rose to address the house in support of his mo- 
tion. He began by saying that, although he believed that tne 
bank of the United States would be entitled to indemnification 
for the removal of the deposites, heretofore, and that that ques- 
tien was therefore of less consequence so far as the bank or its 
stockholders were concerned, he was yet unwilling to subject 
the community to the distressing embarrassments which would 
certainly result from the continual diversion of the public mo- 
neys from their lawful custody; and therefore had felt it his duty 
to bring forward this proposition. I believe (said Mr. McD.) 
that we are under the most solemn obligations, to order that 
the publie revenue shall be hereafter deposited, according to 
the stipulation of the bank charter, in the bank of the United 











States; ' believe that we are urged to this course by every con- 
sideration of justice; by a regard to the plighted faith of the na- 
tion; and by every argument of public expediency. 

‘Mr. McD. then proceeded to state the grounds upon which 
he urged this measure upon the house. The deposites of the 
public money (said he) placed by direction of the law in the 
bank of the United States, have been removed from that place 
of deposite, as [ maintain, unlawfully. We were told by the 
president of the United States in his message at the opening of 
the session, with very great solemnity, thatthe secretary of the 
treasury had deemed it expedient to remove the deposites from 
the bank of the United States, and that he (the president) had 
acquiesced in the measure. Now sir, | do not mean to charge 
the president of the United States with representing what is 
not the fact according to his view of it; but [ undertake to say, 
speaking in technical language, that the secretary of the treasu- 
ry did not remove the deposites, but that the removal of them 
was niade hy the president of the United States. This, sir, is 
the great legal and constitutional question which we have to 
determine: Who is it that has removed these deposites from 
where the law placed them? I affirm, that, to all practical intents 
and purposes, they have been removed by the president of the 


United States; and [ shall now attempt to satisfy the house, 
that sueh is the fact. 


I presume (said Mr. McD.) that, on this subject at least, gen- 
Uemen of all parties of the house will be disposed to take the 
word of the president of the United States as tothe fact of his 
having given the order for the removal of these deposites. For- 
tunately, the reasons upon which that measure was adopted 
are not left to conjecture, but have been sent forth to the pub- 
lic in the form of a printed manifesto; and, from occurrences 
which have taken place in the other branch of the legislature, 
we are now authorised to consider that manifesto as a public 
document containing the official reasons on which the presi- 
dent of the United States ordered the deposites to be removed. 
From that document, then, Mr. McD. said he should proceed 
to present to the consideration of the house a few sentences 
which, he thought, taken together, would be perfectly conciu- 
sive on this poiut. 

After giving the various reasons which, in the opinion of the 
president, rendered it expedient that the deposites should be re- 
moved from the bank of the United States, by the president 
of the United States, (said Mr. McD.) proceeds in this do- 
cument, thus: ‘From all these considerations, the president 
thinks that the state bauks ought immediately to be employ 
ed in the collection and disbursement of the public revenue, 
and the funds now in the bank of the United States drawn 
out with all convenient despatch.’? Then again, towards the 
conclusion of the document, we find that ‘the president again 
repeats, that he begs his cabinet to consider the proposed 
Ineasure as His OWN, in the support of which he shall require 
no one of them to make a sacrifice of opinion or principle. Its 
responsibility HAS BEEN ASSUMED, after the most mature delibe- 
ration and reflection, as necessary to preserve the morals of the 
people, the freedom of the press, and the purity of the elective 
frauchise,’? &e. Further—‘tunder these convictions, he feels 
that a measure so important tothe American people cannot be 
commenced too soon; and ne therefore names the first day o 
October next, as a period proper for the change of the deposites, 
or sooner, provided the necessary arrangements with the state 
banks can be made.’? Now, sir, said Mr. MeD. [ leave it to any 
man who is at all acquainted with the force of language, whe- 
ther any thing ean be more plain than that the president has as- 
sumed the responsibility of directing and ordering the public 
deposites to be removed from the bank of the United States; 
and that, while he recognizes the right of the secretary of the 
treasury over the subject, he has usurped the right, and exer- 
cised it himself. The president begs his cabinet to consider the 
ineasure as his own: he takes the responsibility upon himself: 
he decides the question: and yet, f beg the house to attend for 
asingle moment to the extraordinary declarations and admis- 
sicns of this same document with regard to the exclusive right 
of the secretary of the treasury to actin the premises. Why, 
sir, from one part of this document, you would sappose that 
the president would as soon have struck off bis right hand as 
interfered with the free exercise, by the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, of the very power which he undertook to exercise himself. 
In support of this view of the subject, the president goes on to 
say,in this manifesto, “far be it from him to expect or require 
that any member of the cabinet should, at his request, order, or 
dictation, do any act which he believes unlawful, or in his con- 
science condemns.” ‘In the remarks he has made on this a}l- 
important question, he trusts the secretary of the treasury will 
see only the frank and respectful declarations of the opinions 
which the president has formed on a measure of great national 
interest, deeply affecting the character and usefulness of his ad- 
ministration; and nota spirit of dictation, which the president 
would be as careful to avoid, as ready to resist.?? Again, says 
the president, in a preceding part of the same document, “the 
existing laws declare, that the deposites of the money of the 
United States,in places in which the said bank and branches 
thereof may be established, shall be made in said bank, or 
branches thereof, unless the secretary of the treasury shall at 
any time otherwise order and direct, in which case the secre- 
tary of the treasury shall immediately lay before congress, if in 
session, and if not, immediately after the commencement of the 
next session, the reason of such order and direction.”” “The 
power of the secretary of the treasury over the deposites, is un- 
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qualified. The provision that he shall report his reasons to con. 
ress, is no limitation. Had it not been inserted, he would have 
n responsible to congress, had he made a removal for any 
other than good reasons.”? Here then, sir, said Mr. McD. the 
president distinctly admits this power to exist in the secretary 
of the treasury. He also admits that this power is delegated to 
the secretary of the treasury under a direct responsibility to 
congress. et, sir, in the very moment of making this admis- 
sion, in the very moment of disclaiming all design of exercising 
the least control over the free exercise of the judgment of the 
secretary of the treasury upon this matter, what does he do? 
Why, he names the first of October, as the day on which the 
deposites are to be removed! Not only so, but it was formally 
announced in the official gazette, three days before the removal 
of the late secretary of the treasury, that the public deposites 
one been determined to be removed from the bank of the United 
lates. 

Now, said Mr. McD. let us examine this matter a little more 
minutely. Itis argued, that it is true, indeed, that the secretary 
of the treasury is the officer selected by the congress of the 
United States to exercise this high and important power, but 
that, forsooth, although the treasury department was created as 
a distiuct department, and not as one of the executive depart- 
ments, a3 all the others are, and although this very power of 
transterring the deposites was given in the bank charter to the 
secretary of the treasury at the moment that another power was 
given by the charter to the president of the United States, yet, 
because the secretary of the treasury was one of the heads of 
departments, the president of the United States has a right to 
make that officer a mere instrument, to consider him a mere 
ministerial officer, bound to execute his will. Sir, said Mr. 
McD. there was some meaning in the language of the con 

ress of the United States, directing this power of transfer- 

ng the deposites to be exercised by the secretary of the trea- 
sury. Why was not the power given at once to the president? 
Why upon the most obvious principle, that nothing can be 
more dangerous in any government than to trust the purse’ 
and the sword of the nation, in the same hands. In what go- 
vernment, possessing the semblance of freedom, have these two 
powers ever been united in one hand? In what solitary instance 
has the king of England ever assumed over the finances this 
power? | very much doubt whether the king, either of England 
or France, could, at this day, do such an act as to seize on the 
public treasure, without sucha direct violation of the laws of 
the land, as would subject him toa peril which no mau can, in 
these United States, at this day, be subjected to—the peril of 
losing his head. One king of France had escaped this peril, not 
very long ago, for a less gross abuse of power than this. 

And what was the emergency, (asked Mr. McD.) which, six- 
ty days before the meeting of congress, called upon the presi- 
dent of the United States to interpose and exercise this uncon- 
stitutional power? Why, sir, said he, from the document to 
which I have already had occasion to refer, it would really appear 
that nothing could well be more distressing to the president than 
the necessity of excercising this power: and it is worthy of re- 
mark here, to what an extraordinary degree public men can de- 
ceive themselves as to the motives of their acts, especially when 
they have reached the highest point of power. Instances of this 
kind, sir, are not rare in history. Itis curious to read, as a com- 
mentary on his proceedings, what the presidentsays on this sub- 
eer “The president,’”’ says the manifesto, “would have felt 

iimself relieved from a heavy and painful responsibility, if, in 
the charter to the bank, congress had reserved Lo itself the pow- 
er of directing, at its pleasure, the public money to be elsewhere 
deposited, and had not devolved that power exclusively’’—not 
on the president—no, sir, but “‘on one of the executive depart- 
aments.’??> What an astonishing jumble of ideas! And, again, 
{very sound doctrine, too,) “although, according to the frame 
and principle of our government, this decision would seem more 
properly to belong to the legislative power, yet as the law has 
imposed it upon the executive department, the duty ought to be 
faithfully and firmly met, and the decision made and executed 
upon the best lights that can be obtained, and the best judgment 
that can be formed. It would ill become’’—not the president, 
sir, *“‘but the executive branch of the government to shrink from 
any duty which the law imposes on it, to fix upon others the re- 
sponsibility which justly belongs to itself.’? Now, again, the ar- 
gument comes to us in a new aspect, emerging from the obscu- 
rity of executive departments and branches: ‘*While the presi. 
dent anxiously wishes to abstain from the exercise of doubtful 
powers, and to avoid all interference with the rights and duties 
of others, he must yet, with unshaken constancy, discharge his 
own obligations.’’ So it seems, (said Mr. McD.) that the presi- 
dent has exercised this power from the sheer necessity of the 
case—a case of great public emergency, which admitted of no 
delay, and that he has assumed this high responsibility with the 
utmost pain and reluctance. Why, sir, every body knows that 
executive power—particularly that highest order of executive 
power which is above the law, is always assumed with great 
reluctance. It would have been extremely distressing to Casar 
to have been obliged to assume the kingly office: but Cesar put 
by the crown. It was, according to history, very distressing to 
Richard [11. to accept the. kingly power, when urged upon him 
with such clamor by his own procurement. But he yielded, say- 
ing, as Shakspeare writes for him: 


“‘f am not made of stone, 
‘But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 
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Of all the difficulties he had ever encountered, Mr. McD. said 
in any document, the greatest was that of decyphering from 
this manifesto the ground upon which this measure had been 
taken by the president. What did that document contain? Does 
it claim a right for the president to remove the deposites. Does 
it recognize the exclusive right of the secretary of the treasury 
over them? Or what does it purport? With all the exertion of his 
humble power of comprehension, Mr.McD. said, he could not 
draw any, satisfactory conclusion on the subject. He was sostruck 
by the resemblance between the sort of title set up for the pre- 
sident to dispose of the public treasure, and the title set up by 
one of the kings of England to the crown, that he could not 
avoid looking up the latter, and he had a copy of it before 
him. Henry the Fourth, it seems, came to the throne by a 
doubtful title, as far as legitimacy was concerued. When he 
claimed the crown it was in a document which the historian 
has recorded, because of its singularity, in the following terms; 

‘In the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghoat, I Henry of Lan- 
easter, challenge this rewme of Yuglande, and the crown, 
with all the membres, and the appurtenances: als I that am de- 
scendit by right line of the blode, coming fro the gude king 
Henry the therde, and throge that right that God of his grace 
hath sent me, with help of kyn, and of my frendes to recover 
it: the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone by defaut of 
governance, and ondoying of the gude lawes.’? 


There, sir, (said Mr. McD.) is the right and title of Henry 
the Fourth to the throne, and here in this document is the right 
and title of the president to remove the deposites. I leave 
those who are skilled in such subjects to decide between them. 





[am always disposed, sir, to look with respect upon any mat- 
ter which is cleariy and distinctly set forth. But I confess [ 
look with alarm at such tremendous stretches of power as this, 
when [ found them under such circumstances and under such 
coloring as those contained in this justificatory document. On 
reading that document, one would suppose that no man in the 
world would have more respect for the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, or could be more unwilling to exercise the slightest control 
over him than the president himself. He says to him, in sub- 
stance, this is your business, not mine: I am very unwilling to 
exercise doubtful powers: the law has vested this power in 
you: it is far from me to desire to dictate to you: such is not my 
design. Then, at the very moment of declaring the right of the 
secretary of the treasury to exereise a free and unrestricted 
judgment on the subject, what does the president do? Why, he 
dismisses him from office because he will not sign a paper on 
the subject, and puts into his place another man who will! Mr. 
McD. said, he never had seen in his life any thing to compare 
with the extraordinary tissue of contradictions to be found in 
this document, except it was in an account which he had from 
a travelling friend, of the decision of a Dutch judge, in some 
one of the villages along the Hudson—Kinderhook, perhaps—in 
a case before him, in which the right of opinion was brought in 
question. It was argued, for the party whose right was ques- 
tioned, that in this country every man had a right to express 
freely his opinions. ‘To this the judge, who it seemed was de- 
termined to give it against the man, replied with great compla- 
cency, O yah! every man haf a right, by the law, in dis free re- 
public, to dink for himself provided he dinks with the cort. So, 
Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. MeD.) the secretary of the treasury had 
an undoubted right to think and act as he chose in this matter, 
if he would only think as the president did, Not being pos- 
sessed of such ductility of mind, he was turned out of his 
office. 


It is apparent that the president alone is responsible. He iS 
the man who was the author of the act. It isa perversion o 
language, to say, that the secretary of the treasury has removed 
the deposites. Itis not true, (I speak in a legal sense). He is 
no more chargeable with the act than the iron pen is chargea- 
ble which wrote the order. The secretary of the treasury re- 
moved the deposites? He refused to remove them! very wiaely 
and properly: and he was removed for his refusal. 


Is this to be gotten over, by saying ‘‘why here we have got 
the actual order signed by the secretary’s own hand?” Sir, are 
we not to look back beyond that order? Are we to shut our eyes 
to the circumstances in which it was given? The secretary, now 
in office, came into office by a breach of the constitution, and a 
breach of the public faith. He came there expressly for the pur- 
pose of violating them. He received his appointment as the 
tool and instrument of tyranny. He, the secretary of the trea- 
sury! He remove the deposites! It is an insult to the nation to 
say so. Itis false, (I speak legally) it is false. He was made 
to do it by the president, who has no more right to remove the 
public money thanI have. Why, sir, is the president, from the 
fact that he appoints men to office to usurp to himself all law, 
and all power? He appoints the chief justice of the United States. 
Well, sir, suppose he should say to chief justice Marshall, when 
a criminal was on trial, ‘condemn that man!??—or, as the tyrant 
Richard said, **I wish the bastards dead.’? And suppose the 
chief justice should ciaim some little right to think for himself 
about the matter:—Is the president instantly to say (supposing 
his power was equal to his will) ‘-I dismiss you from office?’’ 
Is he to tear off the judicial robe from his shoulders, and put 
there an instrument who will do the deed of blood? Why not, 
sir? It would be all fair, according to the logic by which it is 
now attempted to accumulate all the powers of government in 





“Albeit against my censcience and my soul.”’ 


the président of the United States. 
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But, sir, admitting the secretary to have possessed the power | oppose the ctection of a particular president! Why, sir, in the 
to such an order, and to remove the deposites as he has | days of ‘Tiberius himself, this would scarcely have been viewed 


done. J will now proceed briefly to examine the reasons he 
pas submitted to this house in justification of the act. Now, 
without stopping to ascertain what weight the reasons assigned 
may possess, [ say that, weigh they more or less, they are not 
jn the slightest degree applicable to the subject. Admitting 
them to have what weight you please, they no more touch the 
question al issue than if they had respect to the religious opi- 
pions of the directors of the bank. I speak. of course, of his 
overning reasous; notof those which seem to have been thrown 
in as an after thought. 


The bare fact that the power of removing the public moneys 
from the bank was coinmitted to the secretary of the treasury, 
shows it to have been the tntention of congress that the nation- 
al deposites should be removed, if atall, ouly for reasons imme- 
diately connected with their safety, and with the convenience 
of the treasury. ‘They are entrusted to the control of the secre- 
tary as the great financial officer of the government. Such being 
the case, What kind of reasuns must they be which will justify 
him in removing the deposites from the bank, where by law 
they had been placed? If it were shown that the bank was not 
a safe place to keep them in, that, I admit, would be a concia- 
sive reason for removing thein. Or, if the bank had not com 
plied with the stipulations of the charter in facilitating the tran- 
mission of the public moneys, and otherwise accommodating 
the government, as required by law to do, that would be a satis. 
factory reason. Or if it were shown that the treasury could 
make au arrangement on terms more favorable to the govern- 
ment with the state banks, that might, perhaps, be received as 
a good reason. fu faet, almost any failure on the part of the 
bank to comply with its engagements to government would be 
a reason, greater or smaller, according to circumstances. 

But sir, cried Mr. McD. what are we told? That the de- 
posites were not safe in the bank of the United States. Why 
sir, we have it now admitted, from all quarters, even by the 
gentleman from New York himself, (Mr. Cambreleng), who 
prophesied so very dismally on the subject at the last session— 
aye, sir, by the secretary himself, under his hand—that the de- 
pusites were safe, perfectly safe, in that bank. And not only 
80; it seems that from having been,—as was then so strenuous- 
ly endeavored to be proved—an insolvent concern, and no safe 
place in which to trust the public money,the bank bas too much 
specie in its vaults. Yes, sir; the fault is now the other way. 
The bank is so horribly unreasonable, that though it has ten 
millions in specie lying in its vaults, it wants still more. All, 
then, concur that the bank is a safe place of deposite. Well, 
sir, hasthe bank failed in complying with any of its stipulations? 
Has it refused to transwit the public treasure to any part of the 
union, When needed by the Operations of government. Bir, I 
speak knowingly and deliberately When I say, that there is not 
a government on the face of the earth, whether the space 
covered by its authority be small or large, which has been so 
well served in its financial operations, as the United States. 
Look, sir, at the astonishing fact, that in all its immense re- 
ceipts and disbursements, not a dollar—no, sir, not a single dol- 
lar—has ever been lost by means of the agency for the collee- 
tion and transmission and disbursement of its vast revenues. 
Nor is this all. Nota creditor of this government has had to 
wait oue moment for the reception of his dues, so far as this 
agency has been concerned. And more than that; when he 
got his money, it wus MONEY. God grant that I may be able to 
say the same two years from this time. Thus it appears we 
have been, in relation to our national bank, in the full tide of 
successful experiment. Our curreney, from rottenness and 
ruin, has attained to such a degree of soundness and purity as 
is unequalled by any of the same extent in the known world. 
We have had to pay a mere nowinal per centage for exchange 
however distant. And ali the fiscal operations of the goverp- 
meut have been, in fact, carried op withoutexpense. Aud with 
a good bank, a solvent bauk, the most solvent bank on earth, 
and with a perfectly safe and sound currency—thus enjoying 
all that heart can Wish in this department of our national in- 
terests—what do we hear? After two years of unremitting 
and unexampled persecution, after all manner of slanders and 
libels, which have recoiled on the heads of the libellers; afer 
the most desperate attempts to prove it insolvent have been 
abandoned in despair, though the bank has strictly and fully 
complied with every stipulation contained in its charter, yet 
have the public funds of this nation, which had been placed in 
this bank by force of law, been removed from it by the Presi 
dent of the United States, without even the shadow of a right; 
and for what? For opiNnion’s sake. Yes, sir, for opinion’s sake. 
In this land of liberty, where all men were thought to enjoy the 
right of opinion in its perfection, and the right, too, of all the in- 
fluence they could acquire and exertin a free community,a great 
institution has been assailed, and the rights and property of 
widows and orphans trampled in the dust by the foot of a ty- 
rant—and this for the exercise of the right of opinion. Pray, 
sir, what right has the president to say that the stockholders of 
a bank, or its officers, had no right to interfere in his election? 
I believe they have not interfered in it; Lam confident there 
are none of our citizens who have in a greater degree abstain- 
ed from meddling in the political contests of the day. But, 
supposing they had taken ever so active a partin them, what 
right has the president to forbid ii?) Beeause a man has placed 
his capital in a bank, is be therefore to be disfranchised? Is he 
therefore not to dare open bis mouth? It ts violated majesty to 
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as violated majesty. 


Sir, one of the reasons put forth by the secretary, if true in 
point of fact, so far from being a reason to be listened to and 
received by this huuse, is of such a kind that the very presenta- 
tion of it ought to excite the liveliest indignation. Whatis the 
English of all this? What does the president mean, when he 
says, thatthe bank must net thrast Hs hand into the public 
affairs of this country? What dues he mean, when he declares 
it a crime for the bank to possess or to exercise any political in- 
fluence or power? Sir, I will tell you what he means. Does 
any man suppose, if the bank bad consented to do whatever 
Lie executive mandate had required it to do—if it had put out 
Jonathan and put in John—that we should have ever heard a 
word of objection to its political power? Sir, the president’s 
meaning is perfectly plain. When the president says,that officers 
ofa bank ought not to interfere with political elections,he means 
neither more nor less than this—You must become the tools, 
the creatures of this administration, or you must be displaced. 
That, sir, was the attempt made, I do not say by the president, 
but by some who were near the executive door, though neta 
part of his cabinet; it was attempted to influence the bank to 
put out the president of one of its branches, who was confess- 
edly competent to the discharge of all the duties of his station, 
purely on the ground of his political opinions. The bank re- 
sisted the attempt, as it ulways bas done. So far as the parent 
board is concerned, (1 cannot, of course, speak with certainty 
for all the directors and officers of all the branches, though I 
believe it to be true of nearly all of them), all its members have 
studiously abstained from all interference with political con- 
cerns—because it was their interest to do so. They even went 
further than this; they made a desparate effort to conciliate the 
administration. But it was too late. The plans and purposes 
of certain individuals had been thwarted, and the feelings of 
the president had been and are still, so wrought upon, that now 
he thinks there is nothing on the face of the earth that so needs 
extermination as the bank of the United States. 


Sir, if I eould decide beforehand what should be the course 
of future events, I hold it desirable that every national bank 
should, hereafter, be arrayed against the executive power, It 
would be an admirable balance in the opposite scale. That is 
not the evil to be dreaded. The real evil is in the opposite di- 
rection. It is that the executive should turn the bank into.a 
mere instrument of his will, and should wield its power, which 
gentlemen have represented as so tremendous, im addition to 
that still more tremendous power which he derives from the 
vast patronage of such a government, and that overwhelming 
and irresistible tide of popularity which will ever follow the 
man who distributes that patronage. 


But, sir, the president seems to be very fully aware of the 
danger arising from the meretricions combination between the 
banking power and the power of the executive: and he very 
wisely says, ‘itis the desire of the president that the control 
of the bank and the currency shall, as far as possible, be entire- 
ly separated from the political power of the country.”? Never 
was there uttered a wiser or more patriotic sentiment! Let me 
repeatit. ‘It is the desire of the president, that the control of 
the bank and the currency shall, as far as possible, be entirely 
separated from the political power of the country.”? Yes, sir, 
the man who will act up te that would be richly entitled to bea 
president of the United States. Well, sir, there is the precept. 
Now for the practice. The president it seems, is anxiously de- 
sirous that the control of the banks should be separated as far 


as possible, from the political power of the country.” And what 


has he done? Ue has, in effect, said, that because the official 
agents of the bank of the United States have dared to oppose 
his election, the faith of the nation shall not for a moment 
stand in the way of their condign punishment. Yet he is very 
anxious te separate all control of the banks from the executive 
power. Well, sir, what more has he done? He has not only 
puni-hed the bank of the United States by removing the de- 
posites, but he has held up these deposites to the highest bidder! 


Yes, sir. The president has done that which, if it be not ar- 
rested, will most certainly destroy the liberties of this eountry. 
What, sir? By way of separating all control of the bank and 
the currency from the political power of the country—by way 
of steering clear of all meretricious connexion between the 
banking power and the power of the executive, we are to give 
to the president, or to his pliant instrument, (and, after what has 
passed, he will never want a pliant instrument), twenty-four 
millions of public money to be distributed among various local 
banks throughout the country, according to the complexion of 
their political sentiments. Sir, this requires no exaggeration, 
And I speak not the language of exaggeration when I say, as 
God is mv judge, ! had rather trust even Andrew Jackson 
with 50,000 mercenary soldiers, with the bill passed at the last 
session for his authority to use them, than permanently toclothe 
him with such a power as this. It would be impossible to re- 
sist it. Resistance will be out of the question. With the twenty 
millions of our revenue, the president can get the ab-olute con- 
trol over 40 or 50 banks judiciously selected, i.e. with no regard 
to any connexion with the political power of the country. God 
forbid: oh no! But, sir, every man in the least acquainted with 
the principles of human nature, knows, must know, that the 
hanks selected would become just so many political partisans 
of those in power. Sir, we bave some Nutle light on this ai- 
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ready. It is not quite two months since certain banks were se- 
lected to receive the deposites unlawfully removed from the 
United States bank: and already we have seen two of their 
officers in the arena. A president of one of these banks, in Bal- 
timore, is out in the public papers vindicating the course of the 
a mg And there is another, I understand, somewhere in 
rginia. 
he president says that the moment an officer of a bank 
meddies. with politics, that moment he must be turned out of 
office. Sir, [ have not heard of the turning out of any of these 
officers as yet. But I have no doubt, had they dared to say one 
word against the president, they would before this time have 
—a much such a hint as was given to a late secretary of the 
easury. 

Sir, | should be more disposed to rely on the declaration of 
the president concerning his anxious desire to separate the 
banking and executive power, were it not for the experience we 
have already had of the woeful discrepancy between professions 
and practice. [agree with a late distinguished member of the 
cabinet, (Mr. Duane), in at least one thing. I do not attribute 
this striking discrepancy to any thing in the president like wilful 
duplicity. 1 believe that when he makes the profession he 
feels as he apeaks, but I believe with that gentleman that the 
president “Shas no fixed principles—that he does not arrive at 
conclusions by the exercise of reason, but that impulses and 
passions have ruled.’’ But what, in point of fact, has been the 
difference between the presideut’s professions and his practice? 
I had been told a little about the principles, (I beg pardon for 
using the word, I believe it is nearly out of fashion), on which 
the president came into power: for [ stood, then, in the very 
midst of the brunt in the contest waging with principalities and 
powers; aye sir, when the miserable sycophants, yes, when the 
miserable sycophants who have since then literally crawled, in 
their own slime, to the footstool of executive favor stood upon 
the side of those who still hold patronage and power. When, 
therefore, I speak of the principles on which the present chief 
magistrate was brought into office, I claim to know something 
about them. Well, sir, and what were they? Why we ali had an 
idea that the officers of the federal government were somewhat 
too pragmatical and interfering in the political contests of the 
country; and that, as a matter of principle, they ought to be re- 
strained; and the president, when he came into power, told the 
nation that one of the crying evils of those who had been his 
predecessors was the meddling of office hoiders in the politics of 
the country. 

Now, I putit to all men who have eyes and ears, whether 
ever there was a time, since the foundation of this government, 
when all the officers of the executive government, from the 
highest to the lowest, approached so nearly to an army of mer- 
cenaries in the hand of the president. Why, sir, no man now 
can breathe the air that surrounds the palace of the president, 
who does not think precisely as the president thinks; and who 
is not prepared to stretch himself at command on the bed of 
Procrustes, to have his political sentiments docked or streched 
to the true executive dimensions. Whatis the meaning of all 
thie change that appears? Oh, thatis reform. The government 
has been reformed. Yes, sir, and the reform has proceeded until 


the woid has become synonymous with turning a man out of 
office. 


A reform is made when one man is turned out, and another 
man is put in. And the rule on which the operation proceeds 
scems to be this—to turn out the man who has only his merit 
to recommend him, and putin the man who will with the rea- 
diest obsequiousness adopt the executive opinions, and bow to 
the executive pleasure. Every body knows that the meddling 
of office holders in politics has been reformed by putting out 
every man who did not vote for the president, and putting in 
the most notorious open-mouthed partisans in their places. This 
is truth known to the'whole woild. When, therefore, the pre 
sident tells me he is anxious to separate as far as possible the 
control of the banks and the curreney from the political power 
of the country, I understand him to mean that he is exceedingly 
anxious none shall have the control of any bank who dares to 
oppose the present administration. 

And now, sir, let ne inquire what will be the course of things 
if we decide that the public deposites shall remain in the state 
banks, and it shall hereafter become a matter of bargain with 
the executive who shall have them. Sir, we all know the game 
that is going on. I deplore itas much as any man can do, but 
there never will be a time when the election of. president will 
not be an all-engrossing topic with the greater part of all politi- 
cians. And what, [ again ask, is now going on? Why, sir, the 
feeling bas insinuated itself into the palace itself. The great 
question is this, who shall be the successor to the presidential 
chair? The contest now is for the succession, and all the powers 
of this government are erganized and in action to secure the 
dection of an heir apparent. Every body knows, out of the 
house, what it is almost treason to speak within it, that such is 
the fact. And what more do you want than the control of the 
state banks, at once to settle this question. 

And this brings me to another pointin this inquiry. It is 
here said by the president, and by his secretary, that the great 
reason for removing the deposites at this time from the bank of 
the United States, was the expiration of the bank charter in 
1836. Now, of all the reasons that could have possibly been 
given, this is emphatically the reason why he should have ab- 
stained from removing them. The bank, in the natural course 
of things, and by the mere foree of law, was about to erase 
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from having any farther influence. The deposites, we are twjq 

were removed from the bank because the institution was of 
dangerous teudency, and the public liberty was not safe so long 
as its powers continued. There might have been some weigh; 
in these reasons, if the period had not been so near at hand 
when its powers of every kind were to have come to an end, 
Indeed, almost every reason put forth by the president and tie 
secretary are answered by the single fact that the bauk charie; 
is to expire in 1836. The bank, we are told, was to destro 

liberty, and overturn the government; but can it do all this ip 
two years? At that time it will cease to be, for the secretary 
informs us, that the people have decided that the bank sh,il 
never be re-eharted. How then, | ask, was its influence to be 
so very deadly within the short space of two years?) Why, six 

it is plain that there must be something about it which wiij 
operate on the election of the next president. The thing w 
which the bank will be so very fatal, the thing which itis <o 
certainly to destroy, turns out to be—the election of the heir 
apparent. Sir, the expiration of the charter so early as 1836, 
is in itself conclusive proof that the reasons given for the re- 
moval of the deposites are not the true reasons. [ now venture 
to say, that, in two years from this time, if this system shall be 
suffered to be carried into effect, the whole moneyed power of 
this country will be concentrated wherever the political power 
of the country resides. All will go together—there will be a 
complete combination of the etate banks from Maine to Loui- 
siana--a perfect understanding will prevail throughout the whole. 
They will all be actuated by one spirit, and they will all be in 
the hand of one man. ‘They will all, in the strictest sense of 
the term, be govern:nent banks. You will then have not only 
the twenty millions of government deposites, but, in addition tw 
this, you will have more than a hundréd millions of bank capital, 
all wielded against the public liberty. Sir, if there be a spee- 
tacle which, more than another,is to be contemplated by a 
patriot with fear and horror, it is the concentration of sucha 
power as this. 


While on this branch of the subject, I will remark, that there 
could not have been selected a period for the exercise of this 
power more unfortunate for the country. The grounds alleged 
for the selection are, the necessity of a gradual preparation for 
the change which must accompany the expiration of the char- 
ter, and distresses brought upon the commercial community by 
the bank of the United States, during the period from August 
to October. Now, sir, all who are in the least acquainted with 
the practical operation of that bank, must know that the re- 
moval of the deposites, at this time, will neither increase nor 
diminish the pressure experienced at the winding up of its con- 
cerns. It is admitted on all hands, that the bank is managed 
by intelligent men, well acquainted with banking concerns, 
and perfectly awake to their own interests. Suppose the bank 
should proceed with the public deposites in its vaults, will its 
directors not view these deposites as a part of its debt to the 
public? And will they not, of course, make the same provision 
for the payment of this poftion of the public debt as they do 
with the other purtions of i? So that, whether the deposites 
are removed now or ata future time, can have no effect upon 
the settlement of its affairs. Why, then, remove them now? 
unless it be gratuitously to add at this time, a scene of unexamn- 
pled distress to all that which must unavoidably take place at 
the expiration of the bank charter? 

But the secretary has told us that this was necessary in order 
to enable the treasury department to prepare tor the country a 
new currency. Now, sir,does any man here suppose that a 
currency can be supplied to the exigencies of this community 
by the secretary and his state banks, equal to that which ex- 
ists atthis time? So leng as the bank of the United States ex- 
ists, the bills of the state banks will be in good credit. We 
wish no better. Can the secretary add any thing to their credit? 
It is obvious he cannot: and what then does he mean, when he 
talks to us about his providing for the country a substitute for 
that currency which he seeks to destroy? Not that he will pro- 
vide the country with local bills in good credit, but a currency 
for the whole union. This, and this alone, can be a substitute. 
But have we any such promise? No, sir, nothing like it. What 
is it which the state banks atipulate? Itis this, that they will 
receive in payment of the debts to government, the very same 
local bills which are now in good credit. Do they go any fur- 
ther? Do the deposite banks of Maine stipulate to receive the 
bills of the deposite banks of Louisiana? Nota word of it, sir. 
Do you believe that, if I shall go to the deposite bank in Rich- 
mond, for example, with one of the bills of the selected bank in 
this district, that the Riehmond bank will take it and give me 
the money foriv? No, sir; they will take these bills from the 
government, because that they have stipulated to do; but they 
will not take them from any body else. And what then be- 
comes ofthe currency? Whereis the substitute? [tis vain to 
talk of giving the state banks any greater credit than they 
now have. On the contrary. the moment you destroy the bank 
of the United States—and [tremble when I look forward to 
the prospect—you will again return to the scenes of 1817. You 
will again havea scale of depreciation. The market will be 
full of the bills of broken banks, until you may again be com- 
pelled to pay a discount of ten per cent. for a bill of exchange 
on a distant part of the union. To withdraw the deposites from 
the bank of the United States, and to place them in the state 
banks, leavcs those banks not where they were, but in a aitua- 
tion the most critical that can be coneeived. Indeed, sir, there 
has been a rumor, how well founded, I do not pretend to suy, 
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that some of these selected banks have already applied to the 
secretary of the treasury to have the government deposites 
taken from their possession, and restored to the bank of the 
United States; and it is my most sincere belief that such a 
step would be the best thing which, for the credit of those 
panks, could possibly happen. I do know from the very best 
authority that there has not, for the last ten years, been so great 
a pressure on the state banks or so little capital to meet it. 
Aud if the bank of the United States should do wiiat it has the 
perfect right to do, and what in all justice it might do, call in 
its paper in proportion to the existing alarm in the community, 
the distress, great as it is, would become unspeakably greater. 

On this branch of the subject, [ have but one more remark to 
make. ‘The secretary, in the boundless immensity of his finan- 
cial knowledge, has informed us that one object he had in view, 
in the removal of the deposites, was, tosave the country from 
the embarrassment and distress which must inevitably be pro- 
duced by the depreciation of the bills of the United States bank, as 
the period of the expiry of tts charter shail approach. Now, sir, 
this is one of the most extraordinary financial opinions of the 











matter, whether considered technically or by the rules of eom- 
mon sense, can be regarded as nothing less than a gross attempt 
to impose upon the community. Whatare we to believe of the 
truth of public documents, when such statements as this are 
solemnly put forth from the treasury of the United States? 

Mr. McD. then went on to explain the true state of facts in 
this case. He would admit, he said, for the sake of argument, 
(though he did not know how the fact was) that the public de- 
posites in the bank of the United States had increased, within 
the dates referred to, to the amount of two millions of dollars. 
What was, in effect, the argument of the secretary of the trea- 
sury on this fact? Why, that the bank of the United States 
was bound in good faith to extend its discounts in proportion to 
the increase of the deposites. Yes, the bank, which had been 
denounced for having extended its discounts too far, and hav- 
ing thus interfered with the politics of the country, was now de- 
nounced by the same authority for not having extended its dis- 
counts as far as it ought to have done upon the credit of the 
deposites! Could any thing be more unjust, more capricious, 
more characteristic of the iron reign of despotism, than these 


present day. A bank, with ten millions of silver in its vaults, gcontradictory accusations, all groundless, and directly refuting 


and which is able to pay all its debts within sixty days; a bank 
which, according to the secretary, is too strong and too sol- 
vent for the safety of the country, is to have its bills de- 
preciate in the market just in proportion as the time approaches 
every one of those bills will be paid in hard cash! Indeed! Why, 
sir, would not a farmer be astonished, who held a note of his 
rich neighbor that had yet two years to run, if a gentleman, 
with or without the title of secretary, should, with great gravity 
and concern, inform him that, though his neighbor was immense- 
ly rich, and owned hundreds-of thousands, afler all his debts 
were paid, his note would depreciate in value just in proportion 
as the day approached when it was ripe for payment, and would 
certainly be paid? Why, sir, is there a child that cannot per- 
ceive that if the value of a note is ever to change, it will then 
be most valuable when it is nearest to being paid? And here 
is a bank with millions in its vaults, so many millions that the 
government is afraid of it, yet its notes are to depreciate as the 
time approaches for the winding up of its affairs, and the publie 
deposites must, of necessity, be removed from its custody, to 
save the country from the distress occasioned by that deprecia- 
tion. 

[At this point, the speech of Mr. McDuffie was interrupted 
by a motion to adjourn. Friday being a day for private bills, and 
the house having adjourned over Saturday, Mr. McD. will not 
have an opportunity his resume his remarks. ] 


Monday, Dec.23. Mr. McDuffie resumed the speech which he 
hegan on Thursday last.in support of his motion. When up 
before on this subject, he said, he had attempted to show, that 
the idea of the secretary of the treasury that the removal of the 
deposites was a necessary step for the establishment of a con- 
venient currency, as a substitute for that of the bank of the U. 
Statee, was altogether unsound and unsubstantial. He would 
now proceed to consider what he regarded, if true, as the only 
euhstantial ground alleged by the secretary of the treasury for 
the removal of the public funds; a ground which, if founded in 
fact, would be entitled to serious consideration by this house. 

It had been alleged by the secretary of the treasury, that the 
unusual curtailments by the bank of the United States, from 
August to October, had produced such extensive embarrass- 
mentin the commercial community, as rendered it absolutely 
necessary for the secretary of the treasury to act promptly in the 
business of removing the deposites, and not even wait until 
congress should be in session. If this were true, (said Mr. 
McD.)—if it could be shown that the bank of the United States 
had pursued an unusual and unjustifiable course in the cur- 
tailment of its discounts, it would certainly be a reason of very 
considerable weight coward justifying even the extreme inea- 
sure resorted to by the secretary of the treasury. 

But, said he, what are the facts? We are told by the secre- 





tary of the treasury, that, from the lst of August to the lst of 
October, the bank of the United States reduced its loans to the 
enormous extent of between six and seven millions of dollars. 
Now, sir, the fact is, that the bank, from the Ist of August to 
the lst of October, reduced its discounts only to the extent of 
one million and ten thousand dollars. I repeat, that the dis- 
counts of the bank (1 speak technically), were, between the 
dates referred to, reduced only $1,010,000 dollars; and that the 
whole of the reduction of the bank loans, if you choose to apply 
that term also to domestic bills of exchange, was but very little 
more than four millions of dollars. Yet, sir, in the face of this 
fact, we are officially informed by the secretary of the treasury, 
that the reduction of discounts by the bank (or, to use his own 
peculiar language), the collections of the bank from the commu- 
nity, from the Ist of Angust to the Ist of October, amount to 
upwarde of six millions of dollars! And how, sir, is this made 
out? Itis worth while, in order to know how to estimate the 
weight of these official statements, to look a little into the mode 
and manner in which the treasury department comes to its finan- 
cial results. We find, then, sir, that these $6,334,000, set down 
as the amount of the curtailments of the bank, are made up of 
the amount of the reduction of notes discounted, and bills of 
exchange paid; to which the secretary of the treasury adda the 
increase of the amount of public deposites in the bank of the 
United States from August to October; and the aggregate of 
these items is set down by the secretary of the treasury as the 
rum which the bank has “collected from the community”? in 
the form of a reduction of its discounts, This statement of the 


one another? ‘The directors of the bank would have deserved 
to be cashiered, if they had done as the secretary has argued 
that they should have done; yet here it was gravely set down, 
as a proof that the bank of the United States had produced the 
pressure on the commercial community, that they have curtail- 
ed their accommodations to the extent of the amount of the pub- 
lic money received on deposite! 

‘The secretary of the treasury goes on (said Mr. McD.) and 
draws a very strong picture of the public distress, as a reason 
why he removed the deposites on the first day of October. He 
tells you that this unprecedented course, on the part of the bank 
of the United States, made it necessary for the state banks also 
to reduce their discounts, and, by this mode of computation, 
makes the whole reduction of discounts, from August to Octo- 
ber, to be nine millions of dollars; and then estimates that in 
two months more the reduction would have amounted to nine- 
teen millions of dollars, and thus have put ar end to trade, and 
produced extreme pressure. Mr. McD. went on to demonstrate 
the whole of this reasoning to be fallacious, and that the actual 
reduction of discounts has not been more than one eighth of the 
amount of the public deposites removed from the bank; and, 
including domestic bills of exchange, (which he showed not to 
be properly reckoned with the discounted notes), did not amount 
to more than half of the amount taken from the means of the 
bank by the removal of the deposites. Mr. McD. referred toa 
statementin one of this morning’s papers, which he supposed 
must, after what had transpired, be considered semi-official, 
which was about as authentic as that in the report of the secre- 
tary of the treasury; which statement was, that the bank of the 
United States had made a reduction of its discounts, since the 
ist of August, to the enormous amount of twelve millions of dol- 
lars. In pomtof fact, Mr. McD. said, the curtailments of dis- 
counts from Ist August to this time amounted to but four and a 
half millions of dollars; and if to this was added the amount of 
reduction of domestic bills, the whole amount of reduction waz 
but ten millions of dollars. Let it be remembered also, said he, 
that not only has the bank been deprived of the amount of the 
government deposites, but it has also been subjected, in the in- 
tervening time, to all the inconvenience resulting from the ge- 
neral panic which this measure of removing the deposites had 
produced in the community. Against the consequences of this 
panic, common prudence required the bank to protect itself; 
and its officers would have been faithless to their duty, if it had 
not done so, 

Mr. McD. went on to animadvert upon and refute other of 
the arguments of the secretary of the treasury against the con- 
tinuation of the public deposites in the bank. He particularly 
referred to, and ridiculed, the charge, that the bank had increas- 
ed its specie within two months, to the amount of 639,760 dol- 
lars, which sum, the secretary believes, was ‘‘chiefly drawn 
from the state banks;’? whereas the fact appears,in the very 
same paragraph of the report, that, instead of drawing specie 
from the state banks, as the secretary says he believes it to have 
done, the balances due from those very banks had been permit- 
ted to increase within the same two months, from 969 to 
2,288,000 dollars. These were the facts, directly in the teeth of 
the secretary’s inferences. But, Mr. McD. said, even if the 
facts were true which the secretary alleges; even if the curtail- 
nents of its discounts by the bank had been much greater than 
it is; and even if all the suffering of the country had resulted 
from these curtailments by the bank, the executive government 
of the United States, and not the bank of the United States, was 
responsible therefor to the people of this country. And Mr. 
McD. confessed, that he had never in his life met with a more 
unfair, uncandid, and Jesuitical argument than that of the se- 
cretary of the treasury, intended to throw the odium of the pub- 
lic suffering on the bank of the United States. 


Mr. Mc Duffie referred especially to a passuge in the secreta- 
ry’s report, which he read, as follows: “*The capacity of the 
bank, therefore, at this time, to afford facilities to commerce, 
was not only equal, but greatly superior to what it had been for 
some time before; and the nature of the inquiry made of the 
state banks, confined as it was to the four principal commercial 
cities, showed that the immediate withdrawal of the entire de- 
posites from the bank, #0 as to distress it, was not contemplat- 
ed. And ifany apprehensions to the contrary were felt by the 





bank, an inquiry at this department would no doubt have been 
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promptly and satisfactorily answered. [I wonder, said Mr. 
McD. who would have answered it.] And certainly it was the 
duty of the bank, [here, sir, is the nice question for casuists] 
before it adopted a ‘course oppressive to the country, to be sure 
ofthe ground on which itacted. It can never be justified for 
inflicting a public injury, by alleging mistaken opinions of its 
own, when the means of obtaining information, absolutely cer- 
tain, Were so obviously within its reach.’ 

Now, sir, did thé secretary suppose that we have forgotten 
the executive manifesto of September last? Did he suppose 
Yliat we have so soon forgotten that the president, one higher in 
@uthority than him, had declared, that, on the Ist day ot Octo- 
ber, at fartlrest, or sooner, if the arrangements could be made, 
the deposites should be removed? Was not the bank bound to 
Pive credit to that statement? and yet, sir, we are told the bank 

might have come to the secretary of the treasury for informa- 
tion on the subject? Why, sir, who was secretary of the trea- 
sury atthe time? Mr. Duane was still secretary of the treasury; 
and what sort of information could he have given on the sub 

ject? What did he know of the movements of the government, 
mrore than was known to the public? The whole movement of 
the government, on this occasion, was such as to make it the 
duty of the bank to consider the proposed measure of removing 
the deposites as already adopted. Yet, sir, when the executive 
has brought this great calamity upon the community, and finds 
the cry of public distress coming back upon him in tones of 
thunder, his secretary turns round and says, it was not I that 
did it: *tis the bank—that monster—that heartless tyrant, the 
bank, that has done all this, without necessity and in gratifica- 
tion of purely vindictive feelings. Itis in vain, sir, for the go- 
vernment to produce a state of public suffering, as it has done, 
and then turn round and attempt to make the bank responsible 
for injustice and tyranny all its own. 

Mr. McD. then proceeded to answer another of the charges 
againat the bank, viz: that of having made discounts by the 
agency of an exchange committee, consisting of less than seven 
members. He shewed that this arrangement was as old as the 
administration of Mr. Cheves, and that it did not at all conflict 
with the provision of the charter which requires seven members 
to constitute a quorum of the board of directors. ‘This board 
Mr. McD. likened to the legislative authority in a government, 
and the committees which it appoints to the executive depart 
ments for carrying into effect the acts of the legislature. If the 
appointment and action of this exchange committee had been 
authorised by the board of directors, that was a snflicient com- 
Pliance with the law. The board of ¢irectors lay down the law; 
they create the rule, and execute it either by the president or 
eashier, or both, or by committees appointed for the purpose. 
This, he argued, was the universal practice in banks, and it 
must necessarily be so. The whole board of directors cannot 
actin every case. The president of the United States himself 
(said Mr. McD.) would find himself a little incumbered if we 
were to tell him that he should not periorm his duties without 
‘our co-operation ina body, The constitution of the U. States 
prescribes what shall constitute a querum of each house of con- 
gress, and what shall give the effect of law to any bill they shall 

aes. But! imagine the executive of the United States would 
find himself a little incommoded, to say the least of it, if the 
presence of all the posse commitatus of congress was necessary 
to enable him to execute a law after it was passed. ‘This idle 
and refuted charge, however was one upon which the president 
‘of the United States had deemed it necessary and proper to in- 
terporse and remove the deposites, when, if there had been in 
reality any substance in the charge, the charter of the bank it 
self indicated the only way in which the president was to pro- 
ceedin such acase. If the bank had in fact violated its ehar- 
ter, in the opinion of the president, he might, by looking into 
the charter of the bank, have seen what course he should have 
pursued: he would have learnt, not that he himself should de- 
termine that the bank had violated its charter. for the law gave 
him no such power—No, but that he might take out a scire fa- 
cias to try the question whether the bank had violated its ehar- 
terornot. This proceeding, however, was not so congenial to 
his purpose as the summary one he chose in preference. Why 
did not the executive resort to the eourts of the United States 
for redress, if wrong was supposed? Because, Mr. McD. said, 
he did not believe that a respectable lawyer conld have been 
Yonnd who would stand up in the supreme court against the 
‘bank on such a question as this. 

{Mr. McD. here entered into a vindication of the conduet of 
‘the bank, in relation to the payment of the three per cent. 
debt, and the claim of damages upon the return of the protest- 
‘ed bill wpon the French government, upon each of which points 
‘he made an argument. ] 


But now, sir, [come to that charge which, T presume, has 
‘been the governing consideration with the president in taking 
thie important step. The bank, we are told, attempted to ac- 
‘quire political influence and power. Thatisthe charge. Now 
for the proof. 

The ‘first proof adduced is, that the directors of the bank 
passed aresotution empowering the president of the institution 
to expend the money of the bank in the publication of docn- 
ments of a public nature relating to its affairs. And as this isa 
very grave charge, in the opinion of those who have brought 
a forward, T cali the attention of the house to the resolution 
itself. 1 will read it. 

“Resolved, That the president is hereby authorised to cause 
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may communicate to the people information, in regard to the 
nature and operations of the bank.’’ 

This sir, on the reading of it, would seer to be a very harm. 
less resolution; but the president seems to regard it as one of 
the most dangerous and formidable resolutions that ever was 
passed: in his opinion itis a resolution which gives the presj- 
dent of the bank a power to shake the foundations of our public 
happiness, and so subvert the liberties of the country. What 
an indifferent spectator would take to be a very simple reso}y. 
tion, autherising an officer of the bank to publish certain pa- 
pers calculated to throw light on its affairs, in the eyes of the 
president, clothes him with little less than the whole fiseal and 
military power of this nation. We are told by the president 
that, under this resolution, “the expenditures Purporting to 
have been made under anthority of this resolution, during the 
years 1881 and 1832, were about $80,000. For a portion of 
these expenditures vouchers were rendered, from which it a 
pears that they were incurred in the purchase of some hp. 
dred thousand copies of newspapers, reports and speeches 
made in congress; reviews of the veto message, und reviews of 
speeches against the bank, &e, &c. For another large portion 
no vouchers whatever were rendered, but the various sums 
were paid-on orders of the president of the bank, making refer 
eace to the resolution of the llth Mareh, 1831.” Why, sir 
the president seems to have an intuitive abhorrence of trustine 
any executive anthority of any kind to any body but himself. 
The bank, he thinks, cannot delegate such a power; nor can 
the president, as an executive officer, exercise it, althoueh he 
has his constituents close at his bank, and they may inspect 
his doings every week. ‘The resolution is most dangerous. [1 
will work infinite mischief. There is no telling the extent of 
the evil it may produce. ’ 


Sir, when T look back to what we have done at the last ses- 
sion; when Llook at the powers now, at this moment, in the 
president of the United States, I cannot but be astonished that 
he should be the man thus to make mountains of a molehbil}, 
Whatis the power he holds now, at this time? How much of 
the public treasure have yon put into his hands, and that in di- 
rect connexion with the mititary power? Is it twenty millions? 
Is itsuch asnm as the whole capital of this bank? No. It is 
two thousand millions, if he shall choose to take so much. 
The whole treasure of the country vou have placed uncondi 
tionally in his hands, and this at his own special instance. But 
all that was perfectly fair: no danger in that. Sir, this so 
strongly reminds me of anothcr Dutch anecdote, that I cannot 
resist my inclination to tell if; especially now that I have got in 
the way of telling Dutch anecdotes, 1 like them—tbey are so 
verv apposite at times, and the wisdom of that nation is so 
strongly apparent in their very eccentricities. I shall not, sir, 
give this one any location. I will not say that this happened at 
Kinderhook, lest possibly some question might arise, [na cer- 
tain Dutch vicinity, a lottery had heen authorised, and all the 
neighborhood assembled on the day appointed to witness the 
turning of the whecl. Presently one of them drew a blank; 
very strong dissatisfaction was manifested: soon after another 
blank was drawn, and the discontent increased. At the draw- 
ing ofa third blank, a large bully who lived hard by, threatened 
with his hickory an attack upon the wheel, which would inevi- 
tably have smashed the whole concern into atoms, declaring, 
as he flourished his cudgel, that the whole affair was ‘‘a piece 
of villainous cheatery.”? During the trepidation oceasioned by 
s0 formidable an assailant, and the fears of the company for 
the safety of the money invested, up steps a friend of the bully 
with great delight in his countenance, and said to him, “have 
von heard the good news? You have drawn the highest prize.” 
‘What! ha! thé highest prize? It is as fair a thing as ever 
was.’? [Here the speaker ordered the sergeant-at arms to pre- 
serve order in the galleries]. Thus, sir, when the directors o 
the bank entrust their president with the enormous power of 
printing a few documents and pamphlets, it is alarming in the 
extreme. But when the nation clothes nim with a powera 
thonsand times more dangerous, “it is as fair a thing as ever 
was.”? [Here the chair again interposed to preserve order}. 

But, sir, what was the extent of this formidable operation? 
We are told by the president, that, under this resolution of the 


80,000 dollars. But when you come to investigate and look at 
the items, you find that the book will show that more than 
half this sum was laid out for other objects, belonging to the 
ordinary incidental expenses of the institution, and the sum in 
fact expended for the publishing of these various documents 
was no more than 46,000 dollars. T state this, not because the 
amount is at all material, but merely in order to show what is 
the correctness of these public papers submitted to congress by 
the president and by the secretary of the treasury. Now when 
the president aske gravely of this house, and the secretary fol- 
lows suit, whether the money of the United States onght to re- 
main in a bank that thus conducts itself, T call upon the house 
to say what has been the conduct of the president himself as 
putin comparison with that of this bank? I wish to God the 
executive officer had fulfilled his trusts as faithfully as the di- 
rectors of the bank have done. Tt is worth while, for a mo- 
ment, to compare their conduct as agents of the stockholders 
of the bank with that of the president as agent for the peaple of 
the U. States, whoare also stockholders in the same institution. 
Sir, what is the connexion of the president with this bank at all? 





to be prepared and circulated, such documents and papers as 


His only connexion with itis as an agent of a certain portion of 
the stockholders. Ie is as much the agent of the stockholders 


directors, the president of the bank expended upwards of 
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who own the United States’ stock in the bank as Mr. Biddle is 
the agent of the other stockholders. What is the duty of such 
an agent? Manifestly, to maintain the credit of the bank; to 
increase the circulation of its paper; to augment its general 
usefulness to the country; and, at the same time, to enlarge the 

rofits of the stockholders. This is the obvious and the sacred 
daty of every one who sustains the character of an agent, not 
excepting the president of the United States. Well, sir, then 
compare the conduct of one of these agents with that of the 
other. For the last two years what have they been doing? The 

resident of the bank bas been exerting talents of the highest 
order, day and night, with untiring industry and perseverance, 
for the good of the bank. But what has the president of the 
United States been doing? Has he been endeavoring to support 
its character and credit? to render its stock profitable? to extend 
its circulation and increase its general utility to the country? 
Sir, he has been moving heaven and earth to destroy the bank, 
and all connected with it. This has been his daily and his 
nightly effort; and this he has sworn to accomplish, be the con- 
sequences What they may. At a time when the credit of the 
bank was as good as it is at this moment, that is, as good as 
that of any bank on the face of the earth, the president comes 
here and tells this house that the public deposites are not safe 
in its vaults! And this, sir, is the conduct of a man who is the 
agent of stockholders in this very bank. Sir, could there be a 
higher honor to the bank than the fact, that notwithstanding 
the most strenuous efforts of the whole executive department 
of this government to destroy it, its credit has remained unsha- 
ken! Nothing could demonstrate more the wisdom and fore- 
sight with which its affairs have been conducted. It has with- 
stood the president of the United States, together with the 
whole army of brokers and stock-jobbers at his heels. Sir, 
there is not a bank in the world that would have stood such an 
attack. The bank of England would have fallen under it. The 
credit of the bank at this moment teaches a lesson to all those 
who attempt to handle instruments withsharpedges. It teach- 
es a salutary lesson to officers of government who step out of 
their own sphere to meddie with that which they do not under. 
stand. Here is a bank which the whole governmental power 
of this country endeavored to shake, and at this hour it is the 
only moneyed institution in the land which stands unshaken. 
They attempted to destroy the credit of the bank of the United 
States, and while they have shaken or destroyed the credit of 
every Other bank in the community, the credit of the bank of 
the United States stands on a rock of adamant. 

Sir, I have been told, and I have no reason to doubt the truth 
of the information, that, so far from pursuing the vindictive po- 
licy with which it has been charged, instead of endeavoring to 
crush every state bank in the country, the bank of the United 
States has within a few days tendered the loan of $50,000 to 
one of the state banks which was subject to a heavy run and in 
danger of embarrassment in consequence. If this is so, itis a 
proof that this bank is capable of acting with a magnanimity 
which we certainly need not have looked to find in another 
quarter which [ might name under similar circumstances. 

Allow me here to remark that the removal of the deposites 
from the bank, even if it had occasioned no extraordinary pres- 
sure on the community, and no failures among our merchants, 
would produce a diminution of the annual income of the trea 
sury of $140,000. Assuming the amount of bank deposites at 
ten millions, the profits at 7 per cent. would be $700,000. Of 
this, one fifth would be the property of the United States, 
which is $140,000: this amount is curtailed from the public re- 
ceipts by this measure. 

But another proof very gravely put forth in support of the 
charge that the bank has sought political power, is the fact, 
that, during the period from January ’3i to May °32 the dis- 
counts of the bank were enormously extended. The charge is, 
that its loans during that time were increased from forty two 
millions to seventy millions: being an increase of twenty-eight 
millions of dollars in six months. Now, sir, I beg the attention 
of the house to the statistical facts of this case, because they go 
to show what is the character of this charge: and I here say, 
that, under the semblance of an official statement, there never 
was a grosser attempt, by misrepresentation, to deceive this 
body. 

The loans of the bank increased, it is said, from forty two 
millions to seventy millions. Now, sir, what is the fact? The 
discounts of the bank, on the Ist January, 1831, were thirty 
three millions; and on the Ist May, 1832, they were no more 
than forty-seven millions, showing a difference of fourteen mil- 
lions only, instead of twenty-eight millions, as asserted. Just 
one half. The secretary has only doubled the amount. I 
speak of actual loans by discount. But this is notall. The 
secretarv suppresses the fact, that the bank had, within that 
time, been repaid more than eight millions, which it had loaned 
to government. And he suppresses the further fact, that it had 
also been repaid 22,387,000, loaned in England. Here, then, 
was an increase of cash in the vaults of the bank, within those 
six months, of about eleven millions of dollars. This fact, [ 
say, the secretary has suppressed; and, I must belicve, sup 
pressed it intentionally, with an intention to impose upon con 
gress; because the factis of a nature not to be overlooked. It 
accounts for the increase of discounts by a large increase of 
fonds; and it shows that, in fact, the extension of discounts was 
little else than a mere change of credits. The bank received 
in its money from one debtor, and tent it to another. Yet the 
idea here held out to us is, that the bank increased its dis- 





counts, in six months, from forty-two millions to seventy mil- 
lions, for political purposes. 

Nor is this all. Every man in the least acquainted with 
banking, knows perfectly well, that, for every dollar in the 
vaults of a bank, its directors may safely issue notes for more 
than a dollar. The ordinary rule is to issue two for one; though 
rome banks, in New York, I believe, exceed even this propor- 
tion. When the bank, therefore, collected eleven millions of 
dollars it had loaned, it might, on that amount, have issued 
twenty two millions of its notes. So that the extraordinary 
increase of accommodations, of which so much has been at- 
tempted to be made, turns out to be no more than what was 
the natural and Iegitimate effect of the augmented cash capital 
in the vaults of the bank. 

But there is one view of this case I cannot omit presenting 
to the house. We all know that the year 1831 was a year of 
unprecedentedly large importations; so much so, that the like 
had not been known in fifteen years before. The consequence 
was, an unprecedentedly large commercial debt: and an unpre- 
cedented record of bank accommodations. And this period, se- 
lected as that of attack, is precisely the period in which the 
conduct of the bank will be found worthy of all commendation. 
The bank looked at the condition of the country; it husbanded 
all its resources, and, with a wise and patriotic policy, it ex- 
tended its accommodations. And but, sir, for this course on 
the part of that institution, the consequence must inevitably 
have been universal bankruptcy. Sir, I well recollect the 
gloomy and lugubrious anticipations of a gentleman from New 
York at that time, (Mr. Cambreleng). He told us that the 
bank, by its profuse accommodations, had induced, had se- 
duced, rather, the merehants of our countsy into making exces- 
sive importations. That ruin was inevitable; nothing could 
save the country. Well, sir, and what took place? Was the 
country ruined? No, sir; the bank saved it from ruin. Though 
the importations were so large, and the consequent debt so 
enormous, yet the country passed through the threatening pe- 
riod, without even a struggle. By the wise management of the 
bank, it was eased down, and all went smoothly. Sir, the 
merchants would not fail, notwithstanding the gentleman had 
prophecied it. And the failure of his prophecies should teach 
us to give credit to the bank for having accomplished what our 
wisest political economists had deemed to be impossible. 

Well, sir, here is one of the proofs to show that the bank in- 
terfered with president Jackson’s election, The secretary asks 
‘‘ean any reason be assigned for this departure from the course 
which the interests of a moneyed corporation, as well as those 
of the country, obviously require? IT am not aware that any 
sufficient justification has been offered. And this extraordina- 
ry increase of its loans, made in so short a space of time, at 
such a period of its charter, and upon the eve of a severely 
contested election of president, in which the bank took an open 
and direct interest, demonstrates that it was using its money 
for the purpose of obtaining a hold upon the people of this 
country, in order to operate upon their fears, and to induce 
them, by the apprehension of ruin, to vote against the candi- 
date whom it desired to defeat.” 

Ilere, sir, is the secretary of the treasury setting himself up 
to judge what the interests of a great moneyed institution re- 
quire of it, when it is notorious that the bank, after doipg all 
this, and making all this unheard of departure from the princi- 
ples of banking, is at this moment the most sound and solvent 
institution of the kind in the whole world. It has not failed, as 
it should have done; and now it is brought up in judgment, and 
denounced for its imprudence, when the facts have proved that 
it passed through the supposed crisis with all ease and safety, 
— at the same time saved the country from embarrassment 
and ruin. 


This, sir, is the main proof adduced by the president and his 
secretary in support of their charge against the bank, They 
cannot conccive any other motive for such a course on the 
part of the bank, unless it must have been to interfere with the 
election of general Jackson to the presidency! Unfortunately, 
however, a great part of this conduct of the bank, took place 
long before. General Jackson was elected in the winter of 1832; 
but this course commenced in June, 1831, and reached its cul- 
minating point in May, 1832. This was before it was known 
what course he would take in relation to the bank, before his 
veto had made its appearance. Sir, all I shall say farther on 
this point, is, that the intellect must be horribly perverted, which 
can see in this noble policy nothing but an interference in the 
president’s election. 

I have now gone through all those charges against the bank, 
which are worthy of consideration: and now call the house to 
the urgent considerations which impel us to act on a subject 
eo important. I need not tell this house of the alarm, the em- 
barrassment, the utter ruin, which is impending over the com- 
munity. I need not refer to the accounts which are coming in 
upon us by every mail. Yon can look neither on the right hand 
nor the left, but you see the public distress and dismay. Sir, 
shall we do nothing to arrest this desolating torrent? Shall we 
not interpose our constitutional power, and save the country 
from the effects of executive usurpation? Surely we are called 
upon by the most solemn considerations connected with liberty 
and the constitution. The executive power has scized upon 
the public treasure: where is it?—where has it fled?—No man 
here can tell. By what authority has it been taken out of the 
bank? Let any man answer me that. Sir, let us vindicate 
the power of this house, now set at nought. Let us show 
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this president that if he attempts to compel the free judg- 
ment of this body by forestailing us, he shall not accomplish 
his purpose. Sir, why did be not wait till congress met? [ 
will tell you why. He feared that, if he did, he could not 
get a majority of this house todo what, when once done, he 
hoped to get a majority to sanction. Sir, the president ts a 
military man, he knows what has often been the effect of a 
leader throwing himself at once into the breach and calling upon 
his troop: to follow him. ‘This was the reason, sir. He has 
done the deed. And now his secretary comes here with, [ had 
alinost said, the impudent pretext, that the calamity of the coun- 
try produced by the bank was so pressing that be dared not 
wait. Dared not wait, sir! He had only to say, the president 
will not act till congress shall meet, and all embarrassment 
would have been atauend. Butno,sir. The executive thrust 
himself forward, and placed things in such a posture that he 
hoped congress would be cut off from exercising its own free 
agency. Why, sir, what have wealready heard? A gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Beardsley), says, he is alarmed that the 
idea should even be mentioned of having the deposites restored; 
he says it is impossible; the country is so embarrassed it can 
never stand it. The deposites are gone, they can never go 
back. Well, sir, it is true that their restoration might produce 
some difficulty, and for this reason I made my resolution per- 
spective in its form. For though it would be no more than 
strict justice to compel the restoration of what has been unlaw- 
fully and oppressively taken away, I had rather indemnify the 
bank than distress the country. 

1 know I shall be told that the picture of the public distress is 
exaggerated. Indeed, a gentieman from New York, (Mr. Van- 
derpoel), has courteously said to the house that it is ‘‘all HuM- 
BuG.”’ Sir, it isa melancholy humbug. I ask, is there any 
man now, (whatever might have been the case the other day), 
is there one here who will now say that the alarm is unfounded? 
Or will any man in his senses say to me, and to this people, that 
itis not the removal of the deposites which has caused that 
distress? I presume there is not one here who will have the 
audacity. Sir, I had no conception of what the miserabie tam- 
pering of the government had produced. I have been astonish- 
ed, on reading my letters, to discover the extent of the alarm, 
and the misery it is producing. Itis not confined to the mer- 
chants. It cannot be confined to them. What touches them 
must ultimately touch all. Itis a wave, that, once raised, will 
not subside till it has flowed over the entire face of the com- 
munity. 

(Mr. McD. here alluded to facts in the reduction of the price 
of cotton, and argued to show that it had been produced by the 
scarcity of money consequent upon the derangement of the 
currency.] 

So much, sir, for an interest which I personally understand. 
And I can readily conceive, if such is the effect on the planters, 
what it must be on those whose property lies in stocks. [He 
here alluded to the fall in the Girard bank stock, from 70 to 54 
per cent.] 

Sir, cried Mr. McD. in what is this to end? What is to be the 
consummation? I do not profess to know exactly whatis the 
object; but [ can tell you whatthe end must certainly be—the 
sacrifice of the honest and the industrious, to make princes of 
brokers, speculators and stock jobbers. That will be the end. 
And are we not calied on by every solemn, by every weighty 
consideration of duty to the country, to interpose and prevent it? 

In conclusion, | have only to observe, that, if you sanction 
this deed of the executive, you will add to all the private and 
personal distress it has already produced, the great public evil 
of having created a system that must and will be destructive of 
the public liberty. Before we meet again, this system of bank- 
ing, if permitted to suceeed, will have extended itself over the 
whole length and breadth of the land, and the state banks will 
have become so perfectly, so firmly linked together, and so as- 
sociated with the political purposes of the government, that no 
human power can rescue us from the band that wields the 
whole. The man who controls a bank, controls all who are 
indebted to that bank; and thus, by sanctioning the meretricious 
union of money with power, you deliver up your country into 
chains which nothing but a Divine interposition can ever break 
or dissolve. 


Mr. McDuffie, about i.alf past 3 o’clock, having suspended his 
remarks, the house adjourned. 
Mpg 
UNITED STATES BANK. 
Bank United States, Nov. 5, 1833. 

Sir: Permit me to ask your particular attentioe to a draft 
for $500,000, in favor of the cashier of the Girard bank, which 
= brought into your account transmitted by this day’s 
mail. 

The uniform practice has been for the trensury to transmit to 
the bank a weekly statement of the drafts drawn by him on the 
bank and its offices. This statement in its terms purports to be, 
and has always been deemed to be, a complete list of all the 
drafts on the bank—so well understood was this, that when an 
omission was brought to your notice by my predecessor, you 
answered on the 15th August, 1829, explaining that the omis- 
sion was accidental, and adding, ‘‘I now beg leave to enclose a 
statement of the transfer referred to, and will cause you to be 
properly notified of such as may be directed hereafter.”’ Never- 
theless, a draft for $100,000 on the office of this bank in Balti- 
more in favor of the Union Bank of Maryland, and a draft on 
this bank, also in favor of the Union Bank of Maryland, for a 
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like sum of #100,000, of which drafts no mention was made jn 
the lists transmitted to the bank, bave been presented and paid, 

On Saturday the 2d inst. this draft for $500,000 in favor of 
the cashier of the Girard Bank, was presented, although since 
the date of this dratt nearly a month had elapsed, and we have 
received from you five lists of drafts in which this was not men- 
tioned, vet it bas been paid from a desire to do honor to any 
thing which bears your signature. But the appearance in suc. 
cession of these large draits without being notified in your lists 
which embrace the minutest sums, makes it necessary for the 
security of the bank, to receive your instruction in regard to 
them. Wi£ill you therefore have the goodness to inform me 
whether it is your desire that these lists shall serve as a guide 
to the bank, to be treated as letters of advice of the drafts, and 
forming a security against the payment of those not recognized 
by you, or whether you authorise the payment of drafts bearing 
your signature, although you do not advise the bank of their 
having been issued? 

Iam, &e. S. JAUDON, cashier. 
John Campbell, esq. treasurer of the U. S, Washington, 


Treasury of the U. S. Nov. 8, 1833. 
Srr: I have received your letter of the 5th inst. calling my atten- 
tion to the fact of certain treasury drafts having been paid to 
the bank of the United States and its office at Baltimore, the is- 
suing of which had not been notified to the bank in the weekly 
statement. 

The general practice in the office of furnishing to the bank at 
the close of each week, a statement of the drafts and warrants 
on it and its offices, issued during the week is readily acknow- 
ledged, a practice which I found in operation when I entered 
the treasury, and adopted by the department, I presume, as a 
mere matter of convenience to the bank in settling its accounts 
with its branches, and with this office, and not of security to the 
bank as you have supposed. Desirous to afford every facility 
to the bank in its transactions with this office, which it had re- 
ceived from my predecessor, I had no hesitation in saying, upon 
being informed that the transfer drafts had been omitted in the 
oe statements, that the former practice should be con- 
tinued. 

The drafts in question, however, were not of the usual kind, 
and did not properly belong to the usual weckly statement. 
They were issued by direction of the secretary of the treasury, 
to be used in the event of certain contingencies, upon failure of 
which they were to be returned to the treasury and cancelled. 
Had they been inserted in the weekly statement, they would 
have led at once to a deduction from the treasurer’s account, 
when it was hoped and expected that the occasion might not 
arise for presenting them for payment. Upon presenting them 
for this purpose, the banks in whose favor they were drawn, 
were instructed to give immediate notice to this office, in order 
that they might be inserted in the weekly statements. This you 
will tind was accordingly done, by referring to the statements 
of the 12th ult. At what time the practice of furnishing the week- 
ly statements originated I am not able to say, but the only use 
which appeared to be made of them was to enable the bank to 
keep up its aggregate account with the treasury and the bran- 
ches, as before stated. 

That they could not have been intended “to serve as letters 
of advice of the drafts, or as forming a security to the bank against 
those not recognized by the treasurer,”’ is evident from the fact 
(among others), that the draughts reported in it, being issued on 
any day in the week, and the statement not sent until the close 
ofthe business on Saturday, mustin most cases have been pre- 
sented and paid before the statement came tohand. It was ne- 
vertheless, not intended to take the bank by surprise. The 
holders, as I understand, were requested to apprise the bank of 
their having contingent draughts upon it, and have in fact been 
in communication with the bank on the subject. From this 
statement you will readily perceive, that there was no disposi- 
tion to withhold from the bank any information that had been 
usual, or was considered necessary for the convenience of the 
bank. The information was not considered necessary, as no- 
tice to the bank at the time the draughts were issued, and the 
office had provided the means, and was in the course of furnish- 
ing the information in time to answer the only purpose for which 
it was believed to have been used. 

The only draughts now out, of the contingent character above 
stated, ane which have not been introduced into the weekly 
statements, are three draughts for $500,000 each, on the branch in 
New York in favor of the bank of America, Mechanica’ bank 
and the Manhattan Co. all of New York. In the course of next 
week, I shall be able to inform you whether they are intended 
to be used, or to be returned to this office. If they are present- 
ed by the proper officer of the respective banks above stated, 
they will, [ hope be honored, and if they are returned I shall 
immediately advise you of it. The occasion which was sup- 
posed to make draughts of this description proper having now 
passed, I am instructed by the secretary of the treasury to in- 
form you, that no draughts will be issued but such as are in- 
tended to be presented and paid. These will be inelinded in 
the weekly statements as usual. Whetherthe draughts which 
may be presented are genuine or not, or payment demanded by 
the person lawfully authorised to receive it, you must on all oc- 
casions as heretofore decide for yourself, on your own respon- 
sibility. Iam, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN CAMPBELL. treasurer U. S&S. 

S. Jaudon, esq. cashier bank of U. S, 
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Bank of the U. 8. Nov. 15, 1833. 
Sir: I have had the pleasure of receiving your letters of the 
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treasury, the cashier was by me apprized of them, and autho- 
rised to pay them after the receipt of your letter. You further 


Sth instant in which you inform me that the draughts were | state that, ‘‘the holders of the draughts, were requested to ap- 


issued by you without the accustomed notice to the bank, be- 
cause they ‘were not of the usual kind,” and were “issued by 
the direction of the secretary of the treasury, to be used in the 
event of certain contingencies.’ 

Without feeling myself disposed or authorised to say any 
thing as to the general character of these draughts, | am con- 
strained to recur to the subject for the purpose of apprizing you 
that such draughts are so entirely at variance with the present 
instructions of the treasury, that it has become necessary, as 
well for the treasury as for the bank, either to discontinue the 


prize the bank of their having contingent draughts upon it—and 
have in fact been in cOmmunication with the bank upon the 
subject:”? and you add, that ‘‘from this statement you will rea- 
dily perceive that there was no disposition to withhold from 
the bank any information that had been usual, or was consider- 
ed necessary for the convenience of the bank.”’ 

lam perfectly satisfied that you would never consent to any 
thing calculated to mislead or to deceive the bank, and yet you 
cannot, [ think, fail to perceive to how many difficulties this 
statement isexposed. You observe that, ‘‘there was no dispo- 


practice of drawing without notice, or else to make the instruc- | sition to withhold from the bank any information that had been 


tions conform to it. 

In my letter of the Sth instant I brought to your notice the fact 
of the omission of the draughts on the weekly statements, be- 
cause the draughts being drawn on distaut parts of the estab- 
lishment, could only be known to the bank at Philadelphia by 
your weekly statements, and because the suppression from these 
weekly lists of draughts outstanding for many weeks seem to 
require some explanation should be requested. Your reply that 
jt was not necessary to notice them as a matter of security to 
the bank, because the draughts drawn in the course of the week 
might be presented before the list sent at the end of the week 
eould reach the bank, is undoubtedly true. The weekly lists 
are for the general information of the bank, but you are perfect- 
ly aware, that in order to supply this very defect in the weekly 
statements, aud for the very express purpose of giving a notice 
contemporaneous with the drait itself, you furnish a daily list to 
the bank, and to every branch drawn upon, of the draughts 
drawn upon them respectively on that duy, and this with the 
avowed specified ubject of guarding the bank against frauds. 
Your circular and ‘confidential’? letter to the cashier of the 
bank, and to the cashiers of all the branches, is in these words: 

‘Treasury of the United States, June 23d, 1829. 

‘Sir: In compliance with instructions of the secretary of 
the treasury under date of the 22d instant, I have the honor to 
inform you that a daily list, to commence witb the 26th instant, 
will be transmitted to you by this office of the warrants that 
may be directed during the day to your institution for payment. 
It is believed that this measure is calculated to prevent frauds up 
on the banks; and as a precaulion against its falling into impro- 
per hands, the list will not be accompanied by any letter or ex- 
planatory remark, but will merely contain the number of the 
warrant, Whether on account of the treasury, war, or navy de- 
partment, the name of the party in whese favor it is drawn, 
and the amount. L am very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

(Signed) JOHN CAMPBELL, 
Treasurer of the United States.’ 

You will readily perceive that according to this letter the 
treasury, in order tu prevent frauds upon the bank, gives a daily 
list Of draughts daily drawn, and for fear this very daily list might 
be perverted, it was framed in a particular manner, 580 as not to 
be intelligible if it fell into improper hands. 

‘The officers to whom this letter was addressed naturally pre- 
sumed that this, daily and confidentially communicated, was to 
serve as a guide and check on the draughts themselves, and the 
treasury was apprized that no draughts should be paid unless they 
were ou these lists. Of this fact the files of the treasury fur- 
nish this illustration. ‘The cashier of the branch at New York 
wrote to the secretary of the treasury on the 12th of April, 1830. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the advice of draughts trom 
the treasury on this branch. The following were presented 
some days since, and payment refused for want of advice, viz: 











War: 586, Johu Biddle $170 
585, do. 7,977 56 
587, do. 752 12 
588, do. 1.016 


F “All those advised on the 7th and 8th instants are without the 
names of the parties to whom they were given,and no discrimi- 
nation as to army or navy, | shall in future refuse to pay in all 
cases where advice is not given. 
1 have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
M. ROBINSON, cashier. 
Hon. S. D. Ingham, secretary of the treasury, Washington.”’ 
This letter was referred to you by the secretary, and in your 
answer, dated the 17th of April, 1830, you say—** Your refusal 
to pay the warrants is considered quite proper. ‘The inconve- 
nience which the parties may have incurred from it is indeed 
much to be regretted, but a payment without advice would be 
upon the responsibility of the bank.’? You cannot fail to per- 
ceive the embarrassment to which the relations between the 


usual.”? Yet the weekly lists were usual—the daily lists were 
not only usual—but were declared by the treasury itself indis- 
pensable. “Yet these were withheld. You further remark that 
the holders of the draughts were requested to apprize the bank 
of their existence. If so, the treasury must have thought it 
necessary that the bank should be informed of it, and the ques- 
tion naturally occurs, why should not that information have 
been given in the usual and regular way, rather than leave it 
to the uncertain compliance with a request by the holder of 
the draughts, for it appears by the report of the cashier of the 
branch in New York that he bas received no notice of the ex- 
istence of these outstanding draughts except through me. 
I am the less surprised at the omission, since even with the 
disposition which you have yourself manifested to communi- 
cate accurate information to the bank, one of these very 
draughts seems to have eseaped your own notice. Thus in 
your letter of the Sth inst. you state that ‘‘the only draughts 
now out of the contingent character above stated, and which 
have not been introduced into the weekly statements, are 
three draughts for $500,000 each, on the branch in New York.”? 
Now on the 4th instant a draugiit for 3100,000 on the branch at 
Baltimore was paid, bearing date the 4th of October. Of this 
draught uo advice bas ever yet been received from you in the 
weekly list. Allow me then to repeat my request that if these 
daily and weckly statements are to be continued, they may be 
rendered, what they profess to be—accurate accounts on 
which the bank may rely in the arrangements of its business. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ss. JAUDON, cashier. 
John Campbcll, esq., treasurer United Stutes, Washington. 
Treasury of the United States, Nov. 25, 1833. 
Sir: Your letter of the 15th instant, in reply to mine of the 
8th, in relation to certain transfer draughts, which were issued, 
as | had informed you, in compliance with the instructions of 
the secretary of the treasury, I received in due time. 
A desire that the transactions of this office with the bank 
may be correctly understood, and that certain communications 
of mine to which your letter has had reference, may be more 
fully explained, which I perceive have been entirely misappre- 
hended, induce me to trouble you with this reply. You inform 
me that “such draughts are so entirely at variance with the pre- 
sent instructions of the treasury, that it has become necessary, 
as well for the treasury as for the bank, either to discontinue 
the practice of drawing without notice, or else to make the in- 
structions conform to it;?? and you refer me to a letter of mine 
of the 22d of June, 1829, communicating certain instructions of 
the secretary of the treasury, requiring daily lists of the war- 
RANTS directed to the bank for payment during the day, as the 
instructions of the treasury which have not been complied with 
by not furnishing a list of certain TRANSFER DRAUGHTS. A 
reference to those instructions cannot fail to disclose to you 
that you have entirely misunderstood them. What are they? 
They are that ‘fa daily list will be transmitted to you by this 
office, of the WARRANTS that may be directed during the day to 
your institution for payment.’? Nothiug is said in these in- 
structions of furnishing a daily list of TRANSFER DRAUGUTS. 
Itsurely is not necessary for me to point out to you the ma- 
nifest difference between a warrant with the treasurer’s order 
annexed to it, directed to the bank for payment of money out 
of the treasury, and a transfer draught issued by the order of 
the secretary to transfer public funds from one bank to auother. 
‘There never have been any instructions from the treasury re- 
quiring me to furnish daily lists of transfer drafts; they never 
have been included in a@ single instance, in the daily lists of 
warrants, that have been directed during the day for payment. 
The transfer draughts are included in the weekly statements, 
not to guard the bank ayainst frauds, as you have supposed, but 
for the purpose of general information in regulating the treasu- 


treasury and the bank are now subjected—and the example of | rer’s aggregate account with the bank and its branches. You 


the branch at New York is worthy of special attention. You 
have been sending to that branch a daily list professing to give 
a description of every draught drawn upon the branch on that 
day. The cashier receives this and confides in it. He has al- 
ready refused to pay draughts not on that list, and the treasury 
has directed him to refuse in future. Yet it now appears that 
while his daily list contains the most trifling sums, there are 
drawn upon him three checks of $500,000, each without any, 
the least notice of them on either the daily list or the weekly 
list. The consequence is, that bad they been presented a week 
ago, the payment of them would necessarily have been refused, 
and the treasury draught have been dishonored in consequence 
of the treasury iustructions. They would be dishonored now, 


proceed to stute, however, that | must be “perfectly aware 
that to supply this defect in the weekly statement, and for the 
express purpose of giving a notice contemporaneous with the 
draught itself, a daily list is furnished to the bank and every 
branch drawn on, of the draughts drawn upon them respective- 
ly on that day, and that with the avowed specified purpose of 
guarding the bank against frauds.’? How can the daily list of 
warrants be intended for such a purpose in relation to transfer 
draughts, when the transfer draughts are never included in it, 
and when no daily lists of transfer draughts have ever been fur- 
nished? 

The draughts alluded to were not included in the usual week- 
ly statements, for the reasons stated in my last letter. [t was 





but that in order to give every facility to the business of the 





not kuown certainly whether they would be presented and paid, 
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or returned to the department and cancelled. It was thereiore 
thought the most correct course not to include them in the 
amount drawn for duriag the week by this office, until it was 
known they were to be paid; and the holders were directed to 
give the proper information to the treasury, if the draughts 
were intended to be used. If they had been included in the 
amount drawn for during the week, and not paid, an erroneous 
exhibition of the treasurer’s account would have been the con- 
sequence. 

it was satisfactorily shown in my letter of the 8th, that the 
practice of furnishing weekly reports to the bank, of the draughts 
drawn on it and its branches during the week, being anterior to 
my entrance into the treasury, wus continued as a matter of 
convenience to the bank, for general information, and not as 
required by any treasury instructions, and that the mode in 
which the contingent draughts were intended to be reported in 
these statements, was suitable to the character and object of 
these statements. The question therefore now remaining, 
seems only to be, whether it was usual, or was required by the 
treasury instructions, for the treasurer to give daily or contem- 
poraneous notice of the transfer draughts to the bank or branch- 
es on Which they were drawn. 

To this question the negative can be confidently affirmed— 

In the circular letter froin this oflice of 23d June, 1829, writ- 
ten by direction of the secretary of the treasury, and quoted by 
you atlength, the banks are informed, that a datly list will be 
**transinitted to them of the warrants that may be directed to 
them during the day for payment,’? which list to prevent its 
being used in case it should fall into improper hands, **will 
merely contain the number of the warrant, whether ov account 
of the treasury, War or navy department, the name of the party 
in whose favor it is drawn, and the amount.?? It was on war- 
rants designated as war warrants that the branch at New York 
refused to make payments without advice, and not transter 
draughts, aud the refusal to pay the wartant, lt of course ap- 
proved, as the notice in such case was required by the regula- 
tions of the treasury. If any doubt remained upon this subject, 
the history of these warrants will sufficiently suow the practice 
of the office in this respect, and the periect understanding of it 
on the part of the branch bank of New York, for on the day that 
the cashier refused to pay the warrant tor want of uotice, he 
paid transfer draught No. 94 for $200,000, without notice, and 
three days alter transfer draught No. 96 for $100,000, without 
notice. 

i need scarce add that the failure to report draught No. 547, 
for $100,000 on the Baltimore office, in the statement of the 9th 
inst. was an Omission of the clerk. It was, nevertlieless, not 
*‘outstanding’’ at the time my letter was written, having been 
paid on the 4th, and doubtless immediately reported to you. 

‘The charter of the bank of the United States has given to the 
secretary of the treasury the sole power of ordering transfers of 
the public funds from place to place, for the convenience of the 
public service, and he of course must judge of their necessity 
and legality. It therefore would be out of place in me to offer 
any Observations as to the character of the draughts to which 
soine allusion. has been made. He is responsible to the nation 
for the proper exercise of this power, and of course cannot be 
controlled in it by any officer of the treasury or of the bank, as 
I conceive. The charter of the bank provides, “that whenever 
required by the secrelury of the treasury, the said corporation 
Shall give the neceesary facilities for transferring the public 
funds from place wo pluce, within the United States or the terri. 
tories thereof, and for distributing the same in payment of the 
public creditors.?? The form in which this power, thus confid- 
ed to the secretary, is to be carried into effect, he has preserib- 
ed in his instructions to the bank, of May 2th, 1829, and were 
accordingly communicated to all the banks in which there were 
public funds. These instructions are as follows: 

“Wioen trarsfers are to be made of public funds from one 
bank to another, the treasurer will issue a transfer draught upon 
the bank in which the funds may be at his credit in favour of the 
bank to which they are to be transferred, to the amount requir- 
ed, stating that itis to be placed to his ercdit in such bank. 
This draught will be recorded by the register, who will authen 
ticate the record by his signature upon the draught, and will 
finally receive the written sanction of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry.”? 

The transfer draught signed by the treasurer, register and se- 
cretary in pursuance of these instructions, is the form preserib- 
ed by the secretary for carrying into effect the power confided 
to his discretion of ordering tranafers of the publie funds froin 
place to place. It was adopted to give authenticity to the or- 
der, and to eaable the treasurer to render an accurate account 
of the state of the public funds in the bank and its branches, 
and not in consequence of his having any discretion or control 
over the subject. He has therefore rigidly and strietly conform- 
ed to all the instructions given by the secretary of the treasury 
on this subject, and whenever he shall direct that daily notices 
of transfer draughts as well as of warrants, shall be transmitted 
to the banks by this office, those instructions shall with great 
pleasure be complied with on my part, but wntil such instruc- 
tions are given, the practice of this office will be continued as 
heretofore. 

When disbursements of moncy are to be made out of the 
treasury, the iaw has pointed out the duties of the treasurer. 
Such disbursements are to be made alone upon the warrant of 
the secretary of the treasury, countersigned by the comptroller, 
and recorded and autiienticated by the signature of the register; 








and by the regulations of the treasury of the 28th of May, 1899 
which were also communicated to all the banks in which there 
were public deposites, ihe treasurer is required to write his or- 
der for the payment of the money upon the warrant. And by 
another regulation the treasurer is required to transmit to the 
bank a daily list of the warrants thus directed during the day to 
the bank for payment. These regulations have been, and wii) 
continue to be uniformly complied with. I am very respectful. 
ly, sir, your obedient servant, JOHN CAMPBELL, 
treasurer of the United States, 
S. Jaudon, esq. cashier of the bank of the U. S. Philadelphia, 


Bank of the United States, Dec. 9th, 1833. 

Sir: My absence from Philadelphia when your favor of the 
25th ult. reached there, and much occupation since my leturn, 
have prevented an carly reply toit. This I shall now make as 
briefly as possible. You account for the omission to give daily 
notice of what you have called the “contingent draughts,” for 
$2,300,000, by saying that you had agreed to give notice only of 
warrants, and not of transfer draughts. Now it cannot fail, [ 
think, to occur to you, that these ‘contingent draughts” are 
not in their natare at all transfer draughts in the sense hitherto 
understood, but are in fact mere warrants. 

The transfer draughts, as you justly state, arise under that 
provision of the charter which obliges the bank, whenever re- 
quired by the secretary of the treasury, to give the necessary fa- 
cilities for transferring the public funds from place to place, 
within the United States or territories thereof, and for distribut- 
ing the same in payment of the public creditors, without charg. 
ing commissions or cluiming allowance on account of difference of 
exrchunge. Accordingly the transfer draught was designed to 
direct the bank to make transfers. Its very name imports it— 
its very words orderit. It runs: 

“Pay to or order 8$——, to be placed to my credit in that 
[office or bank,” as the case may be], that is, it direets 
the bank to place a credit in favor of the treasurer in such 
another place—whether it be a branch of this bank or a state 
bank. 

The contingent draught, although it is in the same form as 
the transfer dranght, bas not one of its qualities. Itis catleda 
transfer draught—yet it directs nothing to be transferred—it is 
issued under a provision that the bank sbalil transfer the public 
money from place to place, without charging for the rate of ex- 
change, yet it is issuedin favor of a bank in the same place, not 
distant one hundred yards, and where no difference of exchange 
was possible. The arrangement of 1819, stipulates that a cer- 
tain time shall be allowed for making transfers from place to 
place. But this contingent draughtis immediate and peremptory 
and admits of no delay. How nearly it resembles the ordinary 
warrant may be seen frgm their respective forms. The warrant 
runs thus: 

‘*Pay to A. B. or order, out of the appropriation named in the 
margin & 

This transfer draught runs: 

“Pay to A. B. cashier of 
to my credit in that bank.”? 

This transfer draught like the warrant is endorsed in blank 
just as an ordinary check—it is in point of tact neither more 
nor less than a warrant at sight. The very name of a contin- 
gent draught is a financial novelty—and so far as is intelligible 
in this case, it describes an order for 82,300,000 on the bank, 
uot merely without notice of its existence—but with the strong- 
est presumption against its existence and dependent for its im- 
mediate presentation on contingencies which the bank did not 
know, and the treasury could not control. Thus you state that 
the holders of these, draughts ‘were directed to give the proper 
information to the treasury if the draughts were intended to be 
used,’’ yet in fact the holders could not themselves know whe- 
ther they meant to present thein an hour before the aetual pre- 
sentation. WhatTl ventured to state was, that while you pro- 
fessed to give notice of all the smallest demands on the bank, 
you avoid giving notice of the demands for between 2 and 
$3,000,000, of precisely the same character, and the existence 
of which it was far more necessary for the bank to know. But 
supposing all this to be exactly as you view it—supposing this 
transfer draught pot to be in fact a warrant, and therefore not 
necesarily to be included in the daily list, one thing becomes 
inevitable. If this transfer draught is not a warrant, it cannot be 
denied that it is a transfer draught. Then, if it be not a warrant 
which must be put on the daily list, it must be a draught to be 
put onthe weekly list. Now it was not put upon either. Neither 
the daily list which you sent for the purpose of protecting the 
bank against frauds, nor the weekly list, which you considered 
as a matter of convenience to the bank for general jnformation, 
and on which you have always placed the transfer draughts, 
contained any notice whatever of these draughts. Uf it be true 
that you never put a transfer dranght on the daily list, it is 
equally true, that until now you have never designedly omitted 
ove from the weekly list. So that by whatever names the 
draughts on the list be calied, the result is the same—that or- 
ders from the treasury for the immediate pay ment by the bank, of 
$2,300,000, have been issued without the habitual notice which 
has heretofore been always given of similar demands upon the 
bank. Having thus for the soke of a clear understanding be- 
tween the bank and the trcasury, re-stated my views of the 
subject, I will only add, that | ata, very re=pectfully, your obe- 
dient, humble servant, S. JAUDON, cashier. 
J. Cambell, esq. treasury of the U, States, Washington, D. C. 
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